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Closing Address of Professor Henry Wade Rogers to the 
Graduating Class of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, June 17th, 1886. 

Members of the Graduating Class : 

Almost two years have passed since you assembled in 
tliis place for the first time, and listened to the introduc- 
tory lecture of Mr, Justice Campbell, To-day you are as- 
sembled to hear the last lecture to be delivered to you as 
students of law in this University. 

In the intervening period you have acquired a knowl- 
edge of the elementary principles of law, and are about 
to go forth to become members of the legal profession, to 
sound its depths and shoals of honor. 

It cannot be inappropriate on such an occasion to con- 
gratulate you upon the fact that you are to enter a profes- 
sion so useful, so dignified, and so honorable as is that of 
the law— the chosen profession in which Coke, Mansfield, 
and Marshall obtained such imperishable renown, and in 
which Erskine, Choate, and Webster found so much 
delight. 

THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 

The three professions, which by common consent are 
called the " learned " professions, are almost equally 
necessary to the welfare of society. They are alike useful, 
and alike honorable. Each of thera affords full scope for 
the exercise of the talents which dignify and the virtues 
which adorn human character. Nothing can be more 
worthy a noble mind than to preach among men the mys- 
tery which from the beginning of the world hath been hid 
in God, The profession of medicine, too, is entitled to all 
the honor that its practitioners claim for it. In the Iliad 
we read, 

''A wise physician, skiU'd our wounds to heal 
la more than armies to tlie public weal," 
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4 COMMENCEMENT EXEBCISES. 

But not leas honorable, and not less useful is the pro- 
fession of the law. Indeed bo long ae men shall live under 
a government of laws, it will be difficult to over-estimate 
the dignity and usefulness of a profession that makes such 
a government possible. 

Chancellor Kent once said to the students in the Colum- 
bia law school that he knew no duty, next to the worship 
and obedience which we owe to our Father which art in 
Heaven, that was more imperative in its performance, 
than that which the municipal law of the land required of 
its profession. 

When Charles Sumner, at Heidelberg, was asked by 
Thibaut and Mittermaier, German jurists of eminent re- 
nown, as to the position of the American lawyer, his reply 
was: "No person is his superior. His position, gentle- 
men, if you will pardon me for saying it, is what yours 
would be in Germany, if there were no aristocracy of 
birth." And so that philosophical foreigner, De Tocque- 
ville, found in the legal profession of this country a real 
aristocracy, an aristocracy not of family or wealth, but of 
thought and character. " If I were asked," he says, 
" where I place the American aristocracy, I should reply 
without hesitation, that it is not among the rich, who are 
united by no common tie, but that it occupies the judicial 
bench and bar." 

But the American lawyer has not always occupied 
this honorable position. In the early history of this, as of 
other countries, the clergy constituted the class of influ- 
ence and prestige. The legal profession had no promin- 
ence in the early colonial period. It was not until imme- 
diately preceding the Revolutionary period that the law- 
yers constituted in this country a powerful and influential 
class. Then it was that men of high social position and 
real talent began to devote themselves to the study and 
practice of the law. 

In the period immediately following the Revolution 
the profession lost something of its former influence, hav- 
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ADDRESS OF PROP. HENRY WADE ROGERS. 5 

ing for a time incurreil the ill will of the people. During 
the war the aijmimstration of justice was of necessity 
largel.y suspended. After the war closed the amount of 
private debts was enormous. The result was that lawyers 
were overwhelmed with business, and the courts could not 
dispose of half the cases upon their dockets. The people 
were poor and idle, while the lawyers were busy and grow - 
ing rich. What more natural than to assert that they 
were growing rich at the expense of the poor ! They were 
accordingly denounced as " banditti, as blood-suckers, as 
pick-pockets, as wind-bags, as smooth-tongued rogues." 
The public press lent itself to the dissemination of the 
prejudice and called on the people to boycott the profes- 
sion, and to see to it that no lawyer was elected to public 
office. By degrees this feeling wore itself out, the profes - 
sion regained its former prestige, and ambitious young 
men of talent devoted themselves to the law as being the 
surest way of attaining popular fayor and political dis- 
tinction. 

I have read in Hamerton's Intellectual Life that in 
England there are only three occupations, out of the hun - 
dreds which men pursue, that a member of the nobility 
can enter upon without a sacrifice of cast. He may be a 
land owner, a soldier, or a priest, as these three callings 
are alone entirely free from some degrading stigma, being 
absolutely and ethereally pure. Next to these, he says, is 
ranked the profession of law, and that of medicine, upon 
both of which rests " some traces of the lower earth." A 
member of the nobility may flght or preach, but he ought 
not to plead or heal. We are prepared, therefore, to ac- 
cept the statement which Mr. Freeman has expressed in 
his Impressions of the United States; "The lawyers in 
America are an even more important claas than they are 
in England." 

At Rome, to the end of the Republic, the legal profes- 
sion is said to have been the sole field for all ability, ex- 
cept the special talent for generalship. We are told that 
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through the practice of the law lay the approach to wealth, 
to fame, to office. The legal profession was at first the 
sacred inheritance of the patricians, but in the decline of 
Koraan jurisprudence, it fell into the hands of the freed- 
men and plebeans, who are said to have exercised it as a 
sordid and pernicious trade. 

" To be my lord, study the law. 
The niigbty Juliua pleading at the bar, 
"Was greater than when thundering in the war. 
He conquered nations ; 'tis of more renown 
To save a client than to storm a town," 

Such is the dignity of our profession. But what shall 
I say of its mission ? It may be truthfully said that it is 
the mission of the legal profession to defend public 
liberty, and to vindicate the rights of man. The members 
of the profession stand as ' sentinels over the constitution 
and liberties of our country, and ex-oMeio natural guar- 
dians of our laws.' Upon them is devolved the solemn 
responsibility of preserving unto men life, liberty, and 
property. They are the very conservators of society, and 
upon them rest great and solemn responsibilities. " So 
may the gods be merciful to me," exclaimed Cicero in the 
prosecution of Verres, " whenever I think of the moment 
when I shall have to rise and speak in defense of a client. 
I am not only disturbed in mind, but tremble in every 
limb of my body." "Oh! sirs," exclaimed one of our 
own great orators, " it is a splendid sight to see the lawyer 
as he stands at the bar in the thick of the fight, all glow- 
ing with the chivalrous impulses which a lofty sense of 
honor and duty can alone inspire, trembling under the 
burthen of a human life, a fortune, or, dearer than all, a 
reputation, which hangs upon his own quivering breath. 
Tis then that the man becomes 

'A holy mystery — 

A part of earth, a part of heaven, 

A part, oh ! God of thee.' " 
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ADDRESS OF PROF. HENRY WADE ROGERS. 7 

ADMISSION INTO THE PROFESSION, 

It is because the legal profession is charged with such 
grave and solemn responsibilities, that the state does not 
allow any person who chooses to enter on the practice of 
the law as one would enter on any of the ordinary avoca- 
tions of life, but insists that he shall possess those qualifi- 
cations of learning and of character which fit one to dis- 
charge trusts of sa weighty and delicate a nature. 

It is unfortunately true that the standard of admission 
to the legal profession is lower in this country than it is in 
any other of the leading nations. 

In France to entitle one to be admitted as an avocat 
the candidate must have obtained the degree of Bachelor 
of Letters after an examination in French, Latin, and 
Greek, in literature, history and philosophy ; and he must 
also have obtained his degree in law from the FaculU de 
Droit after a three years attendance on the lectures of the 
Law School. 

In Spain to be admitted as a barrister one must have 
received an academic education, and a degree of licentiate 
at law at a University. 

In Germany likewise there is only one way into the 
profession, and that is by way of the classical schools and 
the universities. The candidate must have complete!! the 
course in the gymnasium or classical college, which takes 
the student on an average until his twentieth year. There- 
after and before he can be admitted infull standing to the 
bar he must pursue a preparatory course in law which 
takes eight and one-half years, at least three of which 
must be spent in the study of law at the University. In 
that country a man spends the years of his life from the 
sixth to the twenty-ninth in making ready for his profes- 
sional career. On the completion of his law studies in the 
University he must pass a severe examination before a 
committee of judges, attorneys, and law professors, where- 
upon he becomes a Heferendar, and is assigned to serve 
as a clerk to judges or attorneys. Five years thereafter on 
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passing a second examination he becomes an Anioalt, or 
public attorney, and is entitled to practice in the Amts- 
ffericAi, and Landgericht. 

In England a high standard of qualifications has been 
established. Since 1877 the entire practical control of the 
examination and admission of solicitors has been in the 
hands of the Incorporated Law Society, which has created 
a paid Board of Examiners. One who intends to apply 
for admission as a solicitor must be " apprenticed " or " ar- 
ticled " as a clerk to a practicing solicitor for a period of 
five years, unless he has taken an academic degree, in which 
case the time is reduced to three years. If he is without 
8ach a degree he must pass a preliminary examination for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether his general education 
is sufficient to warrant his entering on the study of law. 
The examination is in English History, the English and 
Latin languages, and in any two languages which he may 
select from the following : Greek, Italian, Spanish, 
French and German. He is subsequently required to pass 
an intermediate and a final examination. These examina- 
tions are upon the law and are searching and severe. The 
examination of would-be barristers is in the hands of the 
Council of Legal Education, and the conditions are equally 
exacting. 

In the United States, in many of the states, an exam- 
ination for admission to the bar has been little more than 
perfunctory. In some states the standard is much lower 
than in former years, while in others it is being rapidly 
advanced. But in the earliest years of our history the 
candidate for admission to the bar does not peem to have 
been subjected to any very trying ordeal, if we may rely 
on the accounts which have come down to us as to the 
manner in which young men were admitted into the 
profession in Massachusetts one hundred years ago. We 
are informed that a student about to enter the study of 
law began by offering his services to some established 
practitioner, paying him a fee of one hundred dollars. 
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ADDEBSS OF PBOff. HEHRY WADE ROaERS. 9 

After two years of study he would be accompanied intx) 
court by his preceptor, who would ask the court's 
permission to present a young man for the oath of 
an attorney, at the same time vouching for liis morals and 
learning. The court then asked the bar if they consented, 
and on their bowing their assent, the oath was adminis- 
tered and the new attorney introduced to the bsir. The 
■whole company would then adjourn to the tavern to 
celebrate the event. It was in that day the usual way of 
introducing the neophyte "into the full communion of 
the brethern," for them all to indulge in a bind of " alco 
holic christening." John Adams in describing his admis- 
sion to the bar, says, after the oath was administered, " I 
shook hands with the bar, and received their congratula- 
tions, and invited them over to Stone's to drink some 
punch, where the most of us resorted and had a very 
cheerful chat." 

You are aware that the verdict of the best informed 
of our profession is in favor of education by means of 
law schools. The American Bar Association is on record 
to that effect. Law students, however, are not required 
by law to obtain their education in the law schools, as 
medical students are compelled to obtain theirs in schools 
of medicine. It is a fact shown by the reports of the 
commissioner of education that the lawyers of the Pnion 
do not obtain their professional training from their pro- 
fessional schools to any such extent as do the physicians 
or the clergymen. His last report shows that in 1884 
there were in the law schools of the United States 2,686 
students, in the divinity schools 5,144, in the medical 
colleges of the " regulars " 10,600 and in the homceopathic 
schools 1,267. But it is a matter upon which we may 
congratulate ourselves, that of those in attendance on the 
professional schools, the number holding degrees in art 
or science according to a previous report of the commis- 
sioner was in medicine 7.9 per cent, in law 24.1 per cent, 
in theology 26.4 Of the college graduates 9.2 per cent 
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become doctors of medicine, 19.7 per cent become law- 
yers, and 21 per cent ministers. Tlie fact remains, how- 
ever, that the young men who go into the professions in 
this country do not bring to their studies as thorough 
intellectual training and as wide a culture as is the case 
in England, where more than 85 per cent of those ad- 
mitted to the bar in recent years have been university 



In this country there have been conflicting theories as 
lo the course to be pursued as respects admission to the bar. 
One theory would reduce the practice of the law to a 
mere private matter, treating the lawyer as a tradesman, 
rather than as an officer of the law. It fills the profes- 
sion with an unlimited number " of ignorant shysters and 
tricksters, facile defenders of the criminal classes, adroit 
demagogues of village politics, impudent apologists of 
grog shop and gambling morality." 

The other theory would elevate the practice of the 
law to the dignity which pertains to a department of the 
government, considering the lawyer as a minister of jus- 
tice and an officer of the court. It would close the doors 
of the profession against ail who are devoid of cliaracter 
and of learning, by insisting on a high standard of legal 
attainments. 

Those who hold the latter theory may well consider 
whether the end desired cannot be best subserved by 
restricting to the court of last resort the right to admit 
to the bar, and by providing for a paid Board of Examin- 
ers, whose duty it shall be to make an honest and thor- 
ough examimition of the candidates. This plan has been 
adopted in some of the states and has been attended with 
excellent results. For reasons not necessary here to 
dwell upon, the matter cannot be well attended to in the 
lower courts, however excellent the intentions of the 
judges in such courts may be. 

ADMISSION OF WOMEN. 

It is only within a short time that women have been 
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admitted to the bar. The time is within the recollection 
of all of you when a woman lawyer waa unknown to the 
country. But the sentiment of our time is that woman 
shall be free to pursue any respectable calling she may 
elect to follow. She has accordingly found her way into 
the medical profession, and in many of the states into the 
legal profession. No woman has, however, been ordained 
to the ministry in any of the orthodox denominations. 

Herbert Spencer, in his Principles of Sociology, 
maintains that in the United States women have reached 
a higher status in the social structure than they have 
reached in any other country of the world. This country 
has certainly been in advance of England in recognizing 
the right of women to enter the learned professions of 
law and medicine. 

The first medical degree conferred on a woman in the 
United States was granted to an English woman in 1849 
by a medical college then located at Geneva in the State 
of New York. And woman gained recognition in the 
medical profession in this country, before similar recogni- 
tion was accorded to her in England. But in 1876 the 
British Parliament passed an act alithorizing the registra- 
tion of women as medical practitioners. 

'ITie first legal degree conferred on a woman in 
English-speaking lands was conferred by this University 
in 1872. The first woman to be admitted to the bar in 
this country was admitted in Iowa in 1869. In England 
no woman has as yet been called to the bar. But in this 
country women are allowed to practice in California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wis- 
consin. They are also allowed to practice in the District 
of Columbia, and in the territories of Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming. 

According to the census of 1880 the number of 
women who had been admitted to the bar in the United 
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States was 76. In sonie of the states their admission has 
been secured by special legislation giving them the right 
to practice law, while in othere the courts have admitted 
them without such special legislation. 

It of course remains for the future to demonstrate their 
fitness and capacity for the practice of the law. The day 
has passed for questioning their capacity to know the law. 
But one may understand the science of the law and at the 
same time be unfitted for its practice. One may possess 
the legal knowledge of a Bentham or an Austin, and fail 
as utterly as did they in the attempt to practice the pro- 



In Italy, during the fourteenth century, numerous 
women are said to have become well versed in the law. 
Gazzadina w^ made a Doctor of Laws, and given the pro- 
fessorship of Jurisprudence in the University of Bologna, 
the most famous of all the I^^alian Universities. At Paris, 
in 1777, Maria Pelligrina Amoretti was given the Doctor- 
ate and crowned with laurel in the presence [of an enthu- 
siastic assembly. Her writings may still be read in a book 
entitled " Be Jure Dqtium apud RomanosP Madamoi- 
selle de Legardi^re wrote a treatise which Guizot refers to 
as being "the most instructive now extant upon ancient 
French law." Many women were graduated in law at 
Bologna, Pavia, Padua, and Ferrara. 

IS THE PROFESSION OVER-CROWDED? 

We hear much about the over-crowded condition of 
the legal profession. Not onlyin this country but in Eng- 
land the cry of alarm has been raised, and the question is 
asked how are all the young lawyers to live. The young 
lawyer and the over-crowded condition of the profession 
eeera to have been the subject of a good deal of solicitude 
for a long time. When John Adams, as long ago as 1757, 
was contemplating entering on the study of law, he was 
warned against so doing and informed that " the county of 
Suffolk and town of Boston, were full of lawyers." Edmund 
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Burke, in 1785, speaking of the English colonies in Amer- 
ica, declared that " In no country, perhaps, in the world is 
the law 80 general a stndy. The profession itself is numer- 
ous and powerful," 

Not only is the complaint that the profession is crowded 
an old one, but it seems to be a general one. Complaint 
is being made in Germany that too many students in that 
country are studying law. In Germany, until recently, 
the number of practicing lawyers was limited by law to 
that number which in the judgment of the court was neces- 
sary to transact the legal business of the community. Since 
this limitation was removed students have been flocking 
to the study of the law to such an extent that the Govern- 
ment is now actively exerting itself to discourage them 
from so doing. The University of Berlin had only 348 
students of law in 1860, while in 1881 the number reached 
1,441 in that university alone. 

The same complaint is heard in England, The London 
Times talks about the people of England as being " law- 
yer-ridden." And yet England with a population of over 
20,000,000 has only 12,000 lawyers, while the state of New 
York with 5,000,000 of inhabitants has 9,000 lawyers. 

The complaint is not made against the legal profession 
only. It is asserted, too, of the medical profession. 

There is no country in the world where the proportion 
of physicians to the whole population is as large as it is 
in the United States. The proportion is two and a half 
times greater in this country than ifc is in some of the great 
European nations. 

The legal profession in America has always been nu- 
merically weaker than either the profession of medicine 
or theology. By the census of 1880 the number of lawyers 
in the United States is given as 64,137, the number of cler- 
gymen as 64,698, and the number of physicians and sur- 
geons as 85,671. 

But the most important fact in this connection is that 
while the legal profession is numerically weaker than the 
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profession of medicine, and of theology, it has been in- 
creasing in numbers during the last thirty years more rap- 
idly than either of the other professions, and out of pro- 
portion to the increase in the population of the country. 
In 1850 there is said to have been one lawyer to 964 people, 
one clergyman to 864, and one doctor to 569. In 1860, one 
lawyer to 947 people, one clergyman to 837, one doctor to 
566. In 1870, one lawyer to 949 people, one clergyman to 
879, and one doctor to 618. In 1880, one lawyer to 782 peo- 
ple, one clergyman to 775, and one doctor to 685 people. 
The number of physicians in the United States, in 1880, in 
proportion to the whole number of people was not as great 
as it was in 1850 ; the number of clergymen was somewhat 
greater, wliile the number of lawyers was considerably 



These figures alone afford no answer to the < 
whether the legal profession is over-crowded. Has legal 
business increased in a ratio corresponding to the increase 
in the number of those who do the business? If it has, is 
it as equally distributed throughout the profession, or is it 
more largely concentrated in tSie hands of a few, according 
to the maxim 'To him that hath shall be given'? 

It certainly is true that never before in the history of 
the profession has the practice of the law been more lucra- 
tive than it is at the present time. A half century ago a 
fee of ten thousand dollars was probably unknown. Now 
cases are frequently tried which involve millions of prop- 
erty, and the fee corresponds with the amount involved. 
In the eases tried last year growing out of the wrecking of 
the Missouri Pacific Railway the lawyers are said to have 
receivedfees amounting to $1,000,000, In the recent Mari^- 
Garrison suit the defendants paid nearly half a million of 
dollars to their attorneys. 

THE L4WVBR AND THE STATE. 

Rufus Ohoate said of the legal profession that better 
than any other calling in life it enabled its members to 
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serve the state. It is this, he says, which "rai-es it from 
a mere calling by which bread, farm, and social place may 
be earned, to a function by which the republic may be 
served. It raises it from a dexterous art and a subtle, and 
flexible science, from a cunning logic, a gilded rhetoric, 
and an ambitious learning, wearing the purple robe of the 
sophists, and letting itself to hire, — to the dignity of al- 
most a department of government, — an instrumentality 
of the state for the well being and conservation of the 
state." And in the pagesof history we shall find abundant 
justification of the tribute thus expressed. 

There are, as you are aware, two great systems of juris- 
prudence, the system of the English common law and that 
of the Roman civil law. Happily for the cause of true 
liberty the civil law was never able to supplant the com- 
mon law in England, else would the history of English in- 
stitutions been very different indeed. The credit is due to 
the common lawyers of England that they withstood and 
defeated the ecclesiastics in their attempts to fasten upon 
the people the Roman system of jurisprudence. The for- 
eign clergy who came into England during the reigns of 
the Conqueror and his two sons, were ignorant of the com- 
mon law but well versed in the civil law. They threw all 
their influence in favor of Roman jurisprudence, banished 
the study of the common law from the monasteries and 
universities, introducing in its place the study of the civil 
law. As the administration of justice was mainly in the 
hands of the clergy they would have succeeded in their at- 
tempt had it not been for the lawyers who insisted on 
maintaining the old system of the common law, and who 
being excluded from the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, formed a collegiate body of their own, for the 
study of the common law, which was known as the Inns 
of Court and Chancery. 

One of the grandest passages in all English history is 
that which records how Coke carried through Parliament 
the Petition of Right, the second Magna Charta of Eng- 
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lish liberties. When James I. sought to subvert a govern- 
ment of laws by the issuance of proclamations, Coke pre- 
served the safeguards of English liberty by answering him 
thus: "The King cannot change any part of the common 
law, nor create any olfense by his proclamation which was 
not an offense before, without Parliament." James ex- 
claims in rage: "Then am I to be under the law, which it 
is treason to affirm?" And Coke courageously answers 
him: "Thus wrote Bracton, ' Hex non debit esse sub horn- 
ine, aed sub DEO ET LEGE.'* " 

The acquittal of the seven Bishops, in June, 1688. 
as much marks an epoch in English history as does the 
battle of Waterloo. The victory gained by Pemberton, 
Pollexfen, and John Somers was worth infinitely more to 
the people of England than many a famous victory won 
amid the clash of arms and on fields of blood. 

In 1792, the government of Great Britain instituted 
the famous prosecution of Thomas Paine. A retainer for 
the defendant was sent to Erskine, and the Prince of 
Wales urged hira to decline its acceptance, but to no pur- 
pose. "I will forever, at all hazards," exclaims Erskine, 
"assert the dignity, independence, and integrity of the 
English bar, without which, impartial justice, the most 
valuable part of th6 English constitution, can have no ex- 
istence. From the moment that any advocate can be per- 
mitted to say that he will or will not stand between the 
crown and the subject arraigned in the court where he 
daily sits to practice, from that moment the liberties of 
England are at an end." 

To say that the British constitution has been preserved 
by the bar, is to speak within the bounds of truth and 



Those who have studied the history of the French 
Revolution have learned that it was the lawyers who 
mainly contributed to the overthrow of the French mon- 
archy in 1789. In every district of France they preached 
the doctrine of the Kevolution and were the real leaders 
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of the people. When the States-general assembled, the 
great majority of the members in the third-estate were 
lawyers. "There is," says Carlyle, "a new recognized 
noblesse of lawyers whose gala-day and proud battle-day 
even now is." From that time to this the lawyers have 
been the most dangerous enemies which the aristocracy 
and the monarchy have had to encounter in France. 

In this country the controversies which terminated in 
the war of the revolution were upon questions of law. The 
colonists complained of a violation of their legal and con- 
stitutional rights, and the champions of the people were 
the lawyers who instructed them as to their rights and in- 
spired them to resist their violation. In all the colonies 
the lawyers became the leaders of the people in their re- 
volt against the tyranny of the mother country. Ifc was 
from the lawyers that the colonists learned thatwhen they 
emigrated to America they brought with them the common 
law for their protection. It was the lawyers who taught 
the people that they were entitled to claim the privileges 
of Magna Charta, and that there could be no taxation 
without representation. When it was sought to transport 
the colonists from America to Great Britain, it was again 
the lawyers who taught them that by English law one ac- 
cused of crime was entitled to a trial by a jury of the vic- 
inage' And it was they who taught them that by English 
law the premises of the people were not exposed to 
searches, nor their persons, papers, or property to seizures 
on genera! warrants. When James Otis, in 1761, made his 
famous argument against writs of assistance, he is said to 
have laid the first log of the pile which afterwards made 
the great blaze of the Revolution' " American independ- 
ance," so declared John Adams, who listened to the argu- 
ment, " was then and there born. The seeds of patriots 
and heroes, to defend the non sine diia animosus infans, 
to defend the vigorous youth, were then and there sown." 

When independence was secured and it became neces- 
sary to lay anew the foundations of government, the law- 
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yers again became the leaders of the people. As it was the 
work of the first generation of American lawyers to con- 
duct the " transcendent controversy " which preceded the 
Revolution, so was it "the higher praise of the second 
generation " that they constructed the American constitu- 
tions. The constitution of the United States, which is said 
to be " the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man," was framed by 
them. In the constitutional convention of 1787 the men of 
influence, with the exception of Washington and Franklin, 
were the lawyers, and the number who were of our profes- 
sion constituted more than one-half of the entire body of 
those present. Alexander Hamilton, James Madison,Gouv- 
eneur Morris, Rufus ICing, Charles Ootesworth Pinckney, 
James Wilson, Roger Sherman, Edmund Randolph, and 
Luther Martin, as well as other distinguished members of 
that convention, had enjoyed that preparation for their 
great work which comes from the study and the practice 
of the law. 

The constitution thus framed in the main by the law- 
yers was afterwards adopted by the people chiefly through 
the influence of the lawyers, in their respective states. 
The lawyers, Hamilton, Madison and Jay, for the purpose 
of explaining the constitution and dispelling the misu. 
derstanding of it which had obtained a lodgment in the 
popular mind, wrote the papers called the " Federalist; 
and thereby made possible the ratification of the constitu- 
tion by the people of the states. In doing this they pro- 
duced a work on the principles of government with which, 
in the opinion of Chancellor Kent, no other work of its 
kind can be compared in value, " not even if we resort to 
Aristotle, Cicero, Machiavel, Montesquieu, Milton, Locke 
or Burke." And in this opinion Sir Henry Maine concurs, 
stating in his recent book on Popular Government, that 
" those who have attentively read these papers will not 
think such praise pitched, on the whole, too high." 

In the government thus created, and in each of its de- 
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partments, the influence of the members of our profession 
has been great, if not predominant. 

Under the Constitution of the United States the judi- 
cial department of the government has been advanced in 
dignity and influence above either the executive or legis- 
lative department, as it possesses the power to nullify the 
acts of either. To it pertains the right to construe con- 
stitutions and pass upon the constitutionality of laws. It 
defines the limitations which restrict the powers of the 
States and of the United States. It comes, too, to every 
man's fireside and passes on his property, reputation and 
life itself. The peace of the community, the prosperity of 
the citizen, the very existence of the government are in its 
hands. This great department is exclusively filled by 
lawyers, who alone can occupy its official places. 

The executive department, too, has been in the hands 
of the lawyers. Of the twenty-two presidents of the 
United States nineteen have been lawyers and three gen- 
erals. The advisers of the presidents, their cabinet minis- 
ters, have been as a rule members of the legal profession. 
In the last cabinet every member was a lawyer, and in the 
present cabinet all but one are members of the profession. 

And so in the legislative department of government 
the lawyers have likewise been in the majority. When 
Mr. Freeman visited this country a few years ago he de- 
clared that the proportion of lawyers in the legislative 
bodies both of the States and of the Union was something 
amazing. The Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
in many respects the most important officer in the govern- 
ment, has been usually a lawyer. Twenty-nine persons 
have filled that position, one of whom was a physician, 
one a merchant, one a minister, two journalists, six politi- 
cians, and eighteen lawyers. It is somewhat remarkable, 
however, that in England, for a hundred years, the great 
prime ministers, have generally not been lawyers. Chat- 
ham, Fox, Burke, Pitt, Peel, Palmerston, Disraeli, and 
Gladstone can none of them be said to havebeenlawyers. 
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But in this country in each of the departments of gov- 
ernment the influence of the legal profession has been po- 
tential. Supreme in the judicial department, it has from 
the beginning guided the policy of the executive and de- 
termined the action of the Congress of the United States. 
So that it may be affirmed with truth that the influence of 
the legal profession in moulding the destinies of the na- 
tion is superior to that exerted by any other class of its 
citizens. It pertains to the glory and the dignity of the 
legal profession in America that it has founded states by 
framing their constitutions of government, and that it has 
preserved states by interpreting these constitutions, and 
by administering and maintaining the laws enacted in ac- 
cordance therewith. 

It is not difficult to understand the influence of the 
legal profession in public affairs. The members of tliat 
profession are, by virtue of their peculiar training and 
education, the best fitted for the discharge of public duties. 
In the study of his profession the lawyer is made familiar 
with the origin, the principles and the operations of gov- 
ernment. In the very beginning of his studies he acquires 
from the commentaries of Mr. Justice Blackstone a 
knowledge of the origin and development of the British 
government, and from the commentaries of Chancellor 
Kent a knowledge of the law of nations, of the constitu- 
tional law of the United States, and of the sources of the 
municipal law of the states, " It is necessary," says 
Tully, speaking of the Koman senator, " for a senator to 
be thoroughly acquainted with the constitution; and this 
is a knowledge of the most extensive nature ; a matter of 
science, of diligence, of reflection, without which no sena- 
tor can possibly be fit for his office." " How unbecoming," 
exclaims Blackstone, '■ must it appear in a member of the 
legislature to vote for a new law, who is utterly ignorant 
of the old ! What kind of interpretation can he be enabled 
to give, who is a stranger to the text upon which he com- 
ments ! " It is because the educated lawyer is possessed 
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of this necessary knowledge that he is best fitted to dis- 
charge the duties of the legislator. " While lawyers, and 
because we are lawyers, we are statesmen," writes Choate. 
And he adds, " we are by profession statesmen." 

The lawyers, too, have always been foremost in bring- 
ing about all great law reforms. Those only who are 
skilled in the laws are competent to point out the defects 
of the law and to suggest the proper remedies. Those of 
you who are familiar with the history of law reform, do 
not need to be reminded that the great reformation 
wrought in the laws of England in the early part of the 
present century was the result of the efforts put forth by 
those eminent and accomplished lawyers, Bentham, Rom- 
illy, Macintosh and Brougham. So has it ever been in the 
history of law reform, and so must it ever continue to be. 
The work of reformation must proceed from the bar. 

But it is not alone in the making, interpreting and ad- 
ministering of the law that the legal profession serves the 
state. It conserves the highest interests of the state by 
teaching the people a respect for law and for the powers 
of government. Its studies and offices enable it to repress 
those opinions through the prevalence of which liberty 
would die and to diifuse those by which it is kept ahve. 
It impresses on the people those sentiments of obedience 
and reverence for law, of the supremacy of the law over 
the fitful will of the multitude, without which a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people and by the people can- 
not long endure. 

It is to the honor of our profession that it has always 
withstodd the clamor and the wrath of the populace in 
order to vindicate the majesty of the law. It was not a 
mere moral triumph but a sublime act of patriotism tell- 
ing of a reverence for law when John Adams in 1770 
defended, in the courts of Boston, Captain Preston and 
his six soldiers of the British army, charged with murder 
in firing upon the populace under circumstances ot such a 
nature as excited in the minds of the people the g 
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indignation and anger. And so in the trial of Bun-, when 
Marshall "stepped in between Burr and death," though 
outside the court and throughout the country the people 
were demanding a conviction, the majesty of the law was 
vindicated and the highest interests of the republic thereby 
conserved. 

De Tocqueville based his hope for the continued exist- 
ence of republican institutions upon the influences which 
emanate from the legal profession: "Without this ad- 
mixture of lawyer-like sobriety with the democratic prin- 
ciple, I question," he says, " whether democratic institu- 
tions could long be maintained ; and I cannot believe that 
a republic could hope to exist at the present time, if the 
influence of lawyers in public business did not increase 
in proportion to the power of the people." 

It is because of this relation which exists between the 
lawyer and the state, because trained lawyers are a neces- 
sity to the state to aid in the interpretation and adminis- 
tion of the law, that the state is justified in establishing a 
law school'in this University and in maintaining it at the 
public expense. And how appropriate it is that there 
has been established in connection with it a school of po- 
litical science, where the student of the law may, in con- 
nection with his legal studies, learn something concerning 
the science of government. 

THE LAWYER AND HIS CLIENT, 

I ought to say a word concerning the relation which 
exists between the lawyer and his client. Fidelity to a 
client's interests has always been esteemed to be the very 
jewel of the profession. The relation of lawyer and client 
imposes upon the lawyer sacred obligations. He is the 
repository of a trust, and he should bring to the perform- 
ance of his trust a consecrated service. The great lawyers 
have been great in their devotion to their trust. Their 
greatness has been the outcome of their fidelity, and in 
their own trustworthiness was the essential of their sue- 
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cess. The duty of the lawyer to his client is to advise, to 
assist and protect him with the best ability, skill, learning, 
courage and vigilance of which he is capable. He must 
spare himself no labor, he must shrink from no preparation, 
which will the better enable him to render this service. 
And all communications made to him in confidence must 
be sacredly respected. It has been weU said, that the 
mystic rose which in olden times was placed over the door 
of the banquet room, to warn all the guests against carry- 
ing elsewhere what they might chance to hear at the table, 
is to be regarded as a permanent sign over every law- 
yer's door. 

The profession of the law imposes obligations, but it 
imposes no obligation which is at variance with the high- 
est social, civil and religious obligations which rest upon 
men. Tliere is no code of legal ethics which requires the 
lawyer to say what he dots not believe, to advocate a 
cause that he knows is wrong, to defend an act that he 
knows is dishonest. If he has been imposed upon and de- 
ceived, and finds himself engaged in a case where he is ex- 
pected to co-operate with a scoundrel he may honor- 
ably throw up his engagement and retire from the 
case, I hold it to be the rule that "no lawyer can 
honorably take or hold any professional function, the 
exercise of which will shock an enlightened conscience." 
Alexander Hamilton laid down for himself the strict 
principle never to 'undertake the defense of an accused 
person, of whose guilt, after a full and fair disclosure 
of the facts, he was in his own mind well assured. It 
is said of Mr. Lincoln that when he found his chents had 
practiced gross deception upon him he forsook their cases 
in mid passage. On one occasion while engaged in the 
trial of an important criminal case, he discovered he was 
on the wrong side, and informed the counsel associated 
with him that he should not address the jury. His associ- 
ate however addressed the jury and obtained a verdict, 
but Mr. Lincoln declined to receive any part ol' the fee of 
nine hundred dollars which the client paid. 
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Erskine, however, thoaght that an advocate had no 
right to decline the defense of one accused of crime. " If 
the advocate refuses to defend, from what he may think of 
the charge or of the defense, he assumes the character of 
the judge * * before the time of judgment; and in pro- 
portion to his rank and reputation, puts the heavy influ- 
ence of perhaps a mistaken opinion into the scale against 
the accused, in whose favor the benevolent principle of 
English law makes all presumptions, and which commands 
the veryj udge to be his counsel." Is was in accordance with 
this belief that Erskine undertook the defense of Paine, not- 
withstanding so to do was to make himself the object of 
bitter vituperation and calumnious clamor. "Little in- 
deed did they know me," he exclaims, "who thought such 
calumnies would influence ray conduct." Eufus Choate 
while accepting the theory that in a criminal case a law- 
yer was not at liberty to withhold his services absolutely, 
was at the same time of the opinion that it was not his 
duty to go into court, and contrary to his convictions as- 
sert what he did not believe to be true, or take a line of 
defense which he considered untenable. For this reason 
he decKned to defend Professor Webster in the famous 
trial for the the murder of Dr. Parkman. I think that 
both the judgment and the conscience of the profession re- 
ject the extreme opinion which was expressed by Lord 
Brougham in Queen Caroline's case when he said: "An 
advocate— by the sacred duty of his connection with his 
client, knows in the discharge of that office but one per- 
son in the worid— that client— and none other. To serve 
that client by all expedient means ; to protect that client 
at all hazards and coats to all others (even the party al- 
ready injured), and amongst others to himself, is the high- 
est and most unquestioned of his duties." The lawyer 
should never foraret that he is a sworn officer of the law, a 
minister of justice, and for him to tamper with the purity 
of the administration of justice to serve a client is to 
violate his professional honor. 
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LITERATUBK. 

Many able and successful lawyers have given their 
attention exclusively to the law, seemingly believing, as 
certain Mahommetan disciples are said to believe of the 
Koran, that there is nothing written outside of it which is 
good. O'Connor, for instance, was never much of a reader 
outside of his profession. And once when a young man 
wrote to him for advice about a course of reading, at tlie 
same time enumerating a long list of books that he had 
already read, the distinguished lawyer wrote in reply that 
he himself not only had not read but had not known even 
by name half of the books his correspondent had read, and 
that he would therefore not undertake to advise him what 
to read, but he could safely advise him to read less and to 
think more. 

It is sometimes spoken as a reproach to the profession 
that its members know little or nothing but law. There 
may be altogether too much truth in the charge, yet how 
easy it would be to marshal an array of the names of those 
who have been eminent in law and also of great attainments 
in letters— such names as those of Lord Bacon, Lord Mans- 
field, Lord Stowell, Lord Brougham, Lord Coleridge, Sir 
William Elackstone, Chancellor Kent, Joseph Story, and 
Rufus Choate. 

The reason why lawyers as a class devote themselves 
so assiduously and exclusively to the law, is because of the 
immensity of the field of legal learning which they are 
obliged to cultivate, the cultivation of which seems to 
leave no time for letters or science. And yet, the lawyer 
makes a mistake who gives his attention exclusively to 
the law. 

Lord Brougham while Chancellor was asked by a 
father what books he would especially recommend to his 
son who was beginning the study of the law. " Tell him 
to read Dante," replied the Chancellor. "But my son is 
beginning law," rejoined the father. " Tell him to read 
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Dante. If he woiiW be a good lawyer, he must be at home 
in literature." 

It is said of James T. Brady, an eminent advocate of 
the New York bar. now dead, that he relieved the tedium 
of his professional labors by refreshing his intellect over 
the pages of Tacitus, Livy, Thucydides, Pope, Shakespear 
and Tasso, while he read critically the great Greek dram- 
atists, ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 

Rufus Choate made it a rule which he adhered to even 
in the most busy portion of his professional career, to get 
an hour every day for Latin or Greek. It is said of him 
that, on one occasion, being unexpectedly detained 
in New York, he stepped into a book store, about ten 
o'clock in the morning, and inquired for the department 
of the classics. Being directed to them he began his re- 
searches and continued them until seven in the evening 
when he was interrupted that the store might be closed. 
For nine hours with neither food nor drink, had he con- 
tinued his investigation, and when asked what he had 
found, replied, that he had been greatly interested over 
several Greek books that he had never read, and especial- 
ly over a seven volume edition of the famous commentary 
on Homer by the Greek bishop Eustathius of the twelfth 
centuiy. 

The present Lord Chief Justice of England has as- 
cribed his success and present position largely to the 
study of the classics. "When in this country three years 
ago, in an address to the students of Yale Oollege, he thus 
spoke of himself: 'i I have done many foolish things in my 
past life, but I do owe to the hours spent moat wisely 
among the classics the position I now occupy. I have 
made it a religion, as far as I could, never to let a day pass 
without spending some time of it upon my Latin and 
Greek, and I heartily believe that my success was mater- 
ially aided by those classics which have been the study of 
my life." Such words from the Lord Chief Justice should 
make a deep impression upon the minds of all, and it will 
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be well if their repetition here shall induce any of you to 
follow the example thus commended. 

The lawyer should value literature for literature's 
sake, and not alone for what he can get out of it that may 
aid him in his professional work. He should value it for 
the helpful relaxation it affords to one worn out by pro- 
fessional work, for the intellectual delights that may there 
be found. 

One has thus expressed the mental enjoyment which 
he experienced when he first read Homer. 

" Then felt I like aome watcher of the skieB 
When a new planet swims into liis ken ; 
Or like atout Cortez when, with eagle eyea, 

He stared at the PaoiHc, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild aurmlBe, 
Silent upon a peak in Darien." 
The great Chancellor d' Agueaseau, at the very sum- 
mit of the jurisprudence of France, in a letter to his sons, 
wrote thus : " I was born in the republic of elegant letters ; 
there I grew to be a man; there I passed the happiest 
years of my life ; and to it I come back as a wanderer on 
sea revisits his native land. 

SUCCESS IN THE PROFESSION. 

But what shall I say as to the secret of success ? 

In the Proverbs of Solomon it is written, " Seest thou 
a man diliaent in business ? he shall stand before kinss ; 
he shall not stand before mean men." The men of pro- 
found learning in the law have always been men of great 
industry. That which it called genius is largely a capacity 
for hard work. While in Yale College, John 0. Calhoun 
was ridiculed by his fellow students for his intense appli- 
cation to work, but it is only through such application that 
men make great attainments. 

The young men of to-day may learn wisdom from the 
example afforded by the lives of the great men of former 
times. Sir Edward Coke studied laboriously while a stu- 
dent in the Inner Temple. It is said of him that every 
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morning he rose at three and read Bracton, Littleton, and 
the Year booka till eight ; that then he went to Westmin- 
ster and heard cases argued till twelve; after dinner he 
attended lectures and resumed his private studies till five ; 
that in the evening he attended moots where difficult 
questions of law were discussed, and thereafter worked at 
his common-place book inserting all the legal information 
he had collected during the day, retiring at nine o'clock 
that he might have an equal portion of sleep before and 
after midnight. 

It is said of Sir Matthew Hale, that model of public and 
private virtue, that when he determined to study law he 
abjured all gay company and spent sixteen hours a day in 
legal study, "undergoing labor," in the language of his 
biographer, " at which, in our degenerate days, the most 
iudustriou9 would tremble." 

Lord Eldon, when consulted as to the best modes of 
study to be pursued by one about to enter on the study of 
law, replied: "1 have no rule to give you, but that you 
must make up your mind to live like a hermit and work 
like a horse." He knew whereof he spoke, for he himself 
rose in the morning at four, and studied at night with a 
wet towel around his head to prevent drowsiness, thereby 
raising himself from humble John Scott to the Lord Chan- 
cellorship of England, 

And so it was through habits of the most intense ap- 
plication that the barber, Charles Abbott, became the 
Lord Chief Justice of England. 

Charles Sumner, while in the Cambridge law school, 
begrudged every moment of diversion, was at his booka 
early and late, devoting himself to his studies not only 
during the day and evening, but past midnight until two 
in the morning his usual hour for retiring, 

Charles O'Connor in theearlypartof his career is said 
to have devoted himself to his profession to the abnega- 
tion of nearly everything else. The ordinary amusements 
of youth were unknown to him. His old friend. Chief- 
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Justice Daly of New York, says that he was never seen at 
any place of public amusement, or at any social entertain- 
ment, but only in the courts, or in his office, or walking alone 
in the streets at night that he might get the requisite ex- 
ercise and think over his cases. 
So true is it, that 

" The height§ by great men reached and kept, 
"Were not attained by suddeu flight ; 
But they while their companions elept, 
Were toiling upwards in the niglit." 

It has been said that without enthusiasm there is no 
heroism in life and no saintehip in religion. It is no less 
true that without that enthusiasm which inspires one to 
great and untiring devotion to his work the lawyer can at- 
tain no eminence in his profession. 

The life of a lawyer is one of constant and unremit- 
ting toil— a " toiling upwards in the night." No matter 
with what diligence he applies himself, he may not hope 
to see the period when he has learned all that there is to 
know of the science of law. The profession of the law 
may be likened unto the vast Gothic halls in the dreams of 
Piranesi. De Quincey has told us how in his dreams Pir- 
anesi saw vast Gothic halls, on the floor of which stood all 
sorts of engines, and machinery, of wheels, and pulleys, 
and catapults. Along the sides of the wall was a staircase, 
and upon it, groping his way upwards was Piranesi. " Fol- 
low the stairs a little further and you perceive it to come 
to a sudden abrupt termination, without any balustrade, 
and allowing no step upwards to him who had reached the 
extremity except into the depths below. Whatever is to 
become of poor Piranesi, you suppose, at least, that his 
labors must terminate here. But raise your eyes, and be- 
hold a second flight of stairs still higher on which again 
Piranesi is perceived, by this time standing on the very 
brink of the abyss. Again elevate your eye, and a still 
more ^rial flight of stairs is beheld; and again is poor 
Piranesi busy on his aspiring labors; and so on, until the 
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unfinished stairs and Piranesi both are lost in the upper 
gloom of the hall." 

Even 80 in our profession, as in this vision of the 
dreamer, no matter how high you may ascend, you may 
find other heights looming up before you, which in the be- 
ginning you knew not of. This fact should not discourage, 
but rather should inspire you to an ever renewed exertion. 
" If you would get to the mountain top you must not stand 
still." But aspirations and imaginings and dreaminge can 
never get you there. 

POVEIITY. 

Whatever may be the conditions of success at the bar 
the possession of a competency is not one of thera. Some 
of you have received only the heritage of poverty, and 
you stand on the threshhold of your professional life, look- 
ing into the future with fear and trembling. You may 
find encouragement in the lives of those by whom poverty 
has been reckoned as a blessing. Believe in the words of 
the poet who said : 

" Never fear a lawyer in lace — 
The lawyer that sets out io lace, always ends in raga." 

Trust in the wisdom of Lord Mansfield, who declared 
that the best thing he knew of to make a great lawyer, was 
great poverty. 

Lord Thurlow's advice was : " Spend your own for- 
tune, marry and spend your wife's, and then you will have 
some chance of succeeding in the law." 

Lord Ohancelior Eldon thus wrote to a young man 
about entering upon active life. It was perhaps fortunate 
for me that I was not situated in my early life as you are 
now. I had not, like you, a small fortune to look to. I 
had nothing to depend upon but my own exertions, and 
80 far from considering this a misfortune, I now esteem it 
a blessing ; for if I had possessed the same means which 
you will enjoy, I should in all probability not be where I 
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Lord Erskine entered upon practice in very straitened 
circumstances, and it was by tiie exercise of the closest 
economy that he was enabled to struggle on. When he 
got his first retainer he had scarcely a shilling in his 
pocket. And when he rose to make his maiden speech— 
a speech that laid the foundation of his subsequent for- 
tune—it seemed to him, so he afterwards said, as though 
his little children were plucking his robe, and saying to 
him, " Now, father, is the time to get us bread." 

Charles O'Connor, who in many respects is considered 
to have been without a peer at the American bar, had 
just twenty-five dollars in his pocket when admitted to 
practice. He rented a small office, purchased a table, two 
or three old chairs, " a little tin sign," and without being 
the owner of a single law book, entered upon a career that 
was to make him the leader of the American bar. 

When Abraham Lincoln came to Springfield to begin ■ 
the practice of his profession at twenty-sis years of age, 
he rode into town on a borrowed horse, without earthly 
goods but a pair of saddle bags, two or three law books 
and a little clothing contained in the saddle bags. He 
had studied law out of borrowed books, walking from his 
home in New SaJem to Springfield, fourteen miles distant, 
to exchange one book for another, which was loaned him 
to enable him to pursue his studies. 

Thus do men rise superior to the circumstances that 
environ them, and find in the poverty that surrounds them 
the inspiration to success. Accept then as your motto the 
words of GoSthe, "Work and despair not," 

It is said that in Asia Minor there was an ancient 
temple dedicated to Fortune. Over its vestibule were the 
words Be Bold, and over the entrance to an inner apart- 
ment were the same words inscribed. Passing on the 
worshipper came to another door opening into the cham- 
ber of secret mysteries over which were the words Be not 
Over Bold. And so as you go out into the profession to 
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seek your fortune, put away your fears and your misgiv- 
ings, and in Longfellows words 

" Write on your doors the saying wise and old, 
'Bebold! be bold 1 ' and everywhere— Be Bold." 

CONCLUSION, 

Members of the Senior Class: The Faculty of the 
Law School are interested that you may attain a high 
career of honor in the great vocation you have chosen. 
We would have you develop a noble ideal of professional 
duty and manhood. Pro clientibus seepe; pro lege, pro 
repuhlica semper. We would have you cultivate those 
Chriatian virtues without which you cannot worthily be- 
come priests in the sreat temple of justice. Take heed 
unto the thing that is right, for that shall bring you honor 
in this life and peace in that which is to come. I would 
leave with you in conclusion those words of Sir Edward 
Ooke, addressed to a beginner in the law : " For thy com- 
fort and encouragement, cast thine eyes upon the sages of 
the law, that have been before thee, and never shalt thou 
find any that hath excelled in the knowledge of the law 
but hath sucked from the breasts of that divine knowledge, 
honesty, gravity, and integrity, and by the goodness of 
God, hath obtained a greater blessing and ornament than 
any other profession to their family and posterity. It is 
an undoubted truth that the just shall flourish as the palm 
tree, and spread abroad as the cedars of Lebanus. Hitherto 
I never saw any man of a loose and lawless life attain to 
any sound and perfect knowledge of the said laws ; and 
on the other side, I never saw any man of excellent judg- 
ment in the laws but was withal (being taught by such a 
master) honest, faithful and virtuous." 
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"Stir Up the Gift of God which is in Thee." 

One of the most noteworthy practical counsels given 
by the Apostle Paul to his young disciple, Timothy, was 
this, " Stir up the gift of God which is in thee by the put- 
ting on of ray hands;" II. Tim., 1, 6. Observe that 
although the j^ft was from God, yet Timothy was re- 
minded of his duty to stir it up, or to follow exactly the 
figure in the original word, to kindle it up as into a flame, 
by an effort of his own. Observe further tliat although 
Timothy was an earnest and zealous disciple, going forth 
to his work in the fervor of early manhood, yet his wise 
and experienced friend deemed it expedient to call his 
attention twice to this matter, once in the gentle words, 
"Neglect not the gift that is in thee;" (I. Tim., 4, 14), 
and again in the more positive and emphatic words above 
Quoted, "Stir up the gift of God which is in thee." Paul, 
whose knowledge of human nature was so profound, 
thought it not superfluous to enjoin even upon his enthu- 
siastic and aspiring pupil to cultivate and nourish and 
keep in glowing activity the power which we may believe 
to have been both intellectual and spiritual, that had come 
from God through the laying on of hands of the pres- 
byters. The clear implication was that this power would 
remain vital and fruitful and would grow, only on con- 
dition that with fixed purpose he strove to cherish and 
develop it. 

It has seemed to me that the precept of the Apostle 
to Timothy carries in its essential spirit a salutary counsel 
to those, on whose heads the University lays its hands this 
week, sending them forth to the work of their life and 
invoking the benediction of Heaven upon them. Not 
irreverently she may say that she has conferred her best 
gift upon you, the gift of knowledge and discipline of 
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mind and character, and, imitating the example of St. 
Paui, she may lovingly exhort every one of you to '" stir 
up this gift " which you have received from her, to kindle 
it into a flame, to make it a vital and ever enlarging 
power in all your future career. 

In the ardent zeal with which your hearts are now 
burning for activity and success in your various employ- 
ments, you may deem such an exhortation uncalled for. 
But the observation of all experienced teachers confirms 
the wisdom of St. Paul in giving a word of appeal even to 
the active and earnest Timothies. There is a striking pro- 
clivity in men to halt at certain stages of progress and to 
remain for a time at least content with the attainments 
already made. Your own memories — probably the experi- 
ence of some of you — will recall the case of students who 
worked diligently in school and practiced much self-denial 
to get into college, and who then, as if all had been accom- 
plished by entering college, neglected their studies for 
months, until quickened consciences or oflScial admonitions 
stirred up the gift which was in them. It is unhappily 
true that a similar thing too often happens to graduates, 
when they leave the University, if the goad of necessity 
does not urge them to immediate activity. I do not mean 
that they sit down in indolence, but rather that they do 
not carry on with enthusiasm and earnest purpose that 
development of mind and character which they have be- 
gun under the stimulating influence of university life. 
They do not persist in stirring up the gift which they have 
received. They do not fulfil the promise of their student- 
days. They stop growing on the day that they leave these 
halls. I wish to urge upon you the importance of forming 
now the fixed purpose of regarding your present intellec- 
tual and moral power as simply a germ, which you should 
cultivate and develop with unabated industry through all 
your life. 

I. In the first place, observe that if you do not stir 
up this gift, it will wither and shrink from disuse. You 
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can not lay aside like a deposit in the bank the mental 
power you have already gained, and by simply leaving it 
thejre have it to draw upon at any time of need. It evap- 
orates, it disappears, if it is not actively employed. You 
might almost as well not have acquired it at all as to leave 
it in desuetude for any considerable time. Unless the 
coals are kept kindled by a draught, they smolder and 
blacken and go out. 

I do not mean that one need keep fresh in mind all 
the details of his college studies. These may disappear 
from his memory, but the disuphne and intellectual 
strength he gained from them must be kept by the vigor- 
ous use of the trained mind on some work, which calls not 
unfrequently for the full ex;erciae of all the intellectual 
strength. The mind, Hke the muscles, become flabby and 
weak from insufficient exeicise I would not overstate 
the case. The human mind i& so constituted tliat perhaps 
no one who has had a tair couise of university training 
can by neglect absolutely lose all the benefits of that 
training. Almost every one, we may hope, is a somewhat 
broader man than he would have been but for that train- 
ing. Every Faculty feels justified in exercising a large 
patience with dull men of honest purpose, in the belief 
that their education, though it be somewhat imperfect, 
will give them larger and more generous views of life and 
make them more useful citizens. But I am addressing 
those who, 1 trust, have a higher ambition than merely to 
retain these subsidiary and incidental benefits of their 
course of study, and my exhortation is that if you would 
retain the full power you have to-day you diligently strive 
to cultivate it. 

n. But again, this appeal to stir up your gift is en- 
forced by the fact that the gift, valuable as it is, is only the 
germ of what you should have and must have for the 
largest usefulness in life. Far bo it from me to disparage the 
value of the possession which your diplomas are to certily 
that you have. But I should say that no man deserves the 
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diploma who is content with the acquisitions to which the 
diploma testifies. What you have is only an instrument 
with which to make further acquisitions. The disparaging 
terms in which men so often speak of what they call the 
inadequate results of college training have no significance 
except upon the erroneous hypothesis that the college 
assumes to give a man all the attainments he will ever 
need. No college makes any such absurd assumption for 
itself. The college presumes to say by its diploma simply 
this, that the graduate has made attainments and received 
a discipline, which fairly entitle him to enter upon his 
career as a man of such culture as the diploma indicates. 
The special attainments are in everj' case of less conse- 
quence tlian the acquired power and the impulse to make 
much larger progress in the future. The chief value of 
the gift with which the University has endowed you is 
is like that of a seed of wheat, not in what it is now, but 
in the promise and potency of the golden harvest which 
lie coiled in its narrow walls. 

III. But once more, the possession of this germ car- 
ries with it the obligation to secure its largest develop- 
ment. It is the duty of every man to make the most, in 
a high sense of the expression, of all that he is and all that 
he has, talents, attainments and opportunities. With your 
culture you are not at liberty to act as though you had not 
received it. Every privilege you have here enjoyed, every 
increment of your store of learning, every augmentation 
of your intellectual and moral power have increased your 
obligation, as they have your ability, to carry further and 
further the development of your mind and the elevation 
of your character. He that has ten talents is in the para- 
ble asked to produce ten more on the day of accounting 
as the fruits of his industry and enterprise. 

IV. Again, if one is to reach eminence in his calling, 
it is absolutely essential to " stir up the gift " received 
in his school of instruction. If any one goes hence to his 
profession, content with his present acquirements, however 
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varied and profound they may be, it needs no prophet to 
foretell what will be his rank among his brethren. He 
will find himself speedily passed in the race, perhaps by 
some who neverenjoyed a tithe of his early opportunities, 
but who have steadily pressed forward with unremitting 
zeal. The longer I observe men, the more my respect in- 
creases for the achievements of downright hard work. 
Students are generally, inclined to overrate the promise 
which lies in brilliancy of intellect, and to base upon it 
predictions of success which are not fulfilled. Combine 
brilliancy with industry, and almost all things are possible 
to it. But brilliancy without the long, steady pull of in- 
dustry often disappoints us. I like to quote a favorite 
maxim of one of my old teachers, whose fruitful life of 
toil illustrated his words, " Nothing can stand up against 
days' works." The field of knowledge and research is 
now so broad, the competition for the conspicuous posi- 
tions in each is so hot, that no matter how advantageous 
is one's start, nothing but the most untiring assiduity can 
place one or keep one at the front. If your teachers here 
give you the good start and the mental discipline needed 
to " stir up the gift." it is all you can ask of them. The 
race you must run with your own feet. 

V. So far 1 have been considering merely the condi- 
tions of your success in your respective professions. To 
achieve that kind of success is the proper aim and the true 
duty of every one. But every educated man is or ought 
to be something more than a member oi a profession. He 
is a member of that larger brotherhood, which we call so- 
ciety, and as an educated man has weighty and responsible 
duties to that brotherhood, which he cannot discharge 
without constantly stirring up the gift that he has received. 
Among the many functions of educated men is one to which 
sufficient attention has perhaps not been paid, namely, that 
of interpreter of the great thinkers to the mass of active 
men, who are not themselves students. It is seldom that 
the great masters of thought come into direct c 
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cation with the people at large. Yet their ideas do at last 
permeate with more orless thoroughneaa every class of so- 
ciety and modify the thoughts and lives of men, to whom 
their names are unknown. This work of disseminating 
ideas is largely accomplished by those, who may not be, 
perhaps generally are not, entitled to the name of original 
thinkers, but who are properly called educated men. 
These are the intermediaries between the great original 
thinkers and the busy men who have not had the oppor- 
tunity to secure a generous education. How many men 
in active business life know at first hand any of the works 
of Newton, Laplace or Gauss in mathematics, of Kant or 
Hegel or Locke in philosophy, of Stubbs or Ranke or 
Guizot in history, of Cuvier, of Asa Gray in science, or 
even of Darwin whose name is on almost every lip ? And 
yet there is hardly one of these noted men whose thoughts 
cannot be traced in the common speech of plain men 
whom we meet every day in nearly every walk of life, 
even though the speakers themselves may be quite uncon- 
scious of the fact that their tltinking is shaped and colored 
by the ideas of the illustrious investigators we have named. 
It would be moat interesting to trace, if we were able, the 
course of a new idea as it flows out from the mind in which 
it originated and gradually makes its way through all the 
strata of society until it has affected more or less the mode 
of thinking of nearly every intelligent mind in our west- 
ern nations which share each other's intellectual life. It 
were in vain to attempt this in detEiil. But one thing 
seems certain, that the new idea is taken up by men suffi- 
ciently educated to appreciate its worth, and proclaimed 
and repeated by them in manifold forms and in its varied 
relations to other thought and to every-day life until pres- 
ently in whole or in part it has become more or less fa- 
miliar to thousands. Every newly discovered truth, thus 
like a gospel, finds disciples ready to run with swift feet 
and loving hearts to spread it througli the nations. 

This useful work of the popular diffusion of the benefi- 
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cent thoughts of the great ma^tere has been largely accom- 
plished by men who like you have been bred in the higher 
institutions of learning, in college or in university, some- 
where " in the still air of delightful studies." It is a work 
which truly belongs to you, and to which you may properly 
aspire as one of the worthiest functions of the educated 
man of our times. You should " stir up the gift " which is 
in you in order to accomplish this task. You may well be 
generous with whatever learning you may have gained, be- 
cause learning is one of the few things, the giving of which 
to others does not impoverish, but rather enriches the 
giver. Every one of you is called to be a teacher, a 
preacher, a distributor of learning to others who may not 
have had access to it. To do this successfully requires a 
measure of tact and skill. It calls for a modest bearing on 
your part and a quick and warm sympathy with the every- 
day life of those whom you are to reach. An assumption of 
great wisdom is as fatal to your influence as it is without 
foundation in fact. What you can yet have learned, how- 
ever valuable it may be, is after all nothing to be vain 
about. And one of the first and most helpful lessons 
which you will learn in actual contact with the world is 
that plain and unlettered men have by experience learned 
many things of consequence, of which you are ignorant 
and for which you might be glad to exchange some of your 
book learning. Do not be ashamed to confess this to oth- 
ers and to learn of them what they can well teach you. 
By this very act you will find the way open to render to 
them whatever assistance you can furnish them in their 
intellectual training. Of what inestimable service has one 
scholarly man or woman often been to a neighborhood by 
the stimulating and refining influences incidentally ex- 
tended in the ordinary intercourse of life. The horizon of 
how many minds has such a person enlarged ! How many 
has he fired with zeal for broader culture ! How many 
children has he incited to secure a generous education ! 
Who does not know what a part the clergymen of New 
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England played in the intellectual as well as in the moral 
development of the country towns ? Their association with 
the boys of the rural parishes filled the classrooms of the 
colleges with eager students. Hardly less marked was the 
influence of the college bred lawyers in diffusing every- 
where that broad knowledge of political history and of 
constitutional law which has made the country town meet- 
ings the safeguard of our national liberty and virtue. 
Who can fail to recognize the salutary agency of the 
country physician in kindling in many a household an en- 
thusiasm for the sciences, which constitute the substance 
of medical knowledge? And how largely does the teach- 
er have in his hand the making of all the children who are 
tinder his care 1 An argument against the support of a 
university by the State is sometimes based on the fact that 
in the very nature of things only a very small portion of 
its people can study in its halls. But really there are few 
who do not reap the benefits of its instructions through 
the many who are trained under its roof. There is hardly 
a school in this State which is not the better nor a town- 
ship in it which is not the more intelligent, because this 
University has for nearly half a century been sending out 
its graduates into every part of this commonwealth. This 
institution would not, if she could, and she could not, if 
she would, confine the benefits of her work to tfiose whom 
she has matriculated. She exhorts and charges you as her 
representatives to perform the high duty of sharing with 
others the gifts you have received from her hands, so that 
through you she may teach and leaven the communities 
in which you may be called to work. 

VI. In what I have said thus far I have especially 
dwelt on stirring up and using for the help of others the 
intellectual gift, though the importance of developing true 
character has been implied. But I wish now to direct at- 
tention particularly to stirring up the moral and spir- 
itual gifts, with which you have been endowed. This is as 
imperative a duty as the development of yourmental gifts 
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and a more important one, if indeed these duties can prop- 
erly be separated and compared, I fear thatmany who do 
set out in active life with a purpose to enlarge and stimu- 
late their mental growth, yet cherish no very distinct pur- 
pose to rise to loftier moral and spiritual heights. When 
they come in contact with the world, their experiences are 
very apt to quench any faint aspirations which they may 
have cherished for attaining a higher plane of character. 
They often find that their ideals of conduct are already 
more exalted than those of the great mass of men with 
whom they have to do. They hear men who have become 
hardened and blunted in the fierce competitions and con- 
flicts of business life ridiculing the high aims of the young 
as too nice and too delicate for the stern trials of ordinary 
experience and predicting t]iat such aims will soon be 
abandoned by them. They hear much said of the unprac- 
tical moral theories of teachers and preachers which are 
pronounced to be good enough for recluses and missionar- 
ies and women and children, but wliich cannot be applied 
to the exigencies of men in the court house, on change, in 
professional rivalries, in politics. There are few things 
more painful and trying to a man of high moral ideais a.id 
of sensitive conscience than the shock which his moral 
nature often receives when he first encounters these dis- 
paraging comments on the ideas and purposes which he 
has cherished as his best treasure and when he finds that 
men of influence and power, whose names he has always 
heard spoken with respect, conform to usages, which he 
with his notions of right and wrong cannot but condemn. 
The temptation to him to lower the standards of action 
rather than to raise them is very sore. " What am I " he 
may naturally ask himself, " that ■! should assume that I 
am wiser or better than these men of experience and' of 
recognized position? Have I not possibly been in error? 
At any rate, since I am to make my way, if at all, in a 
community whose standards are practically determined by 
them, am I not compelled to accept their maxims ? If I 
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attempt to swim against the stream, shali I not wear my- 
self out and accomplish nothing? If I am as good aa 
most of the men about me, is that not about all that can 
be asked of me ?" We know the answers that too many are 
easily led to give to these questions which are forced upon 
their minds. Men are too often inclined to accept the 
ethical standards which they find prevailing about them 
rather than to apply a searching test to those standards 
and to abandon them when found to be wrong. 

Sad as it is to see the intellectual development of men 
stop at the time of their graduation, it is yet a' sadder spec- 
tacle which we are sometimes called' to witness, of the 
moral decline of men, who in their University career cher- 
ished the noble andingenuousaimSjWhich so often brighten 
with promise the years of early life. One sometimes 
meets such, whose faces have grown hard in expression, 
whose souls have grown pinched and greedy and selfish, 
whose lives that once gladdened our hearts with the appar- 
ent predictions of generous fruitage for the world, have 
shrivelled up into a narrow existence and have yielded 
little that is worthy to themselves or to any one else. They 
may by sharp ways have heaped up riches or by intrigue 
and chicanery have gained place or power, but their lives 
are failures, and when they are gone, no one rises up to 
call them blessed. 

The experience of the ages has been continually add- 
ing fresh emphasis to that startling question of our Lord, 
which he meant should ring in men's ears throughout all 
the centuries, " what shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own life," his spiritual being. It 
is an appalling fact, which we have only to open our eyes 
to recognise, that men do so starve out their spiritual na- 
ture that practically here and now it becomes dead, re- 
sponding not even to the appeals of God himself, kindling 
with no holy desires or aspirations, being without hope 
and without God in the world. Our pitying hearts build 
hospitals for those whose physical nature is wrecked, they 
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bleed -with inexpressible sorrow for those whose minds are 
lost in imbecility or mania. But what is bodily ruin, what 
is mental death, even if we think of this life alone, com- 
pared to that spiritual death, which seems to have fallen 
upon some men, consumed by hot lusts or burned to a cin- 
der with the fires of greed, or hardened like the nether 
millstone by selfishness, or embruted and besotted by 
swinish appetites ; or on the other hand encased and frozen 
in the ice of intellectual conceit or shrouded in the gloom 
of doubt and denial and despair? Who can minister to 
these souls diseased ? Where are the hospitals for these 
wretched wrecks ? Who can lay his hand on these dead 
natures and bid them live again ? Thanks be to Him who 
has bared his arm for the salvation of men ; we may not 
utterly despair here of the possibility of the stirring of life 
under these ribs of spiritual death. But humanly speak- 
ing, in many cases how improbable it seems 1 At any rate 
what a dreadful spiritual loss to themselves and to the 
world is this spiritual paralysis, which is a living death 1 
What a fearful disaster it has been that they have ne- 
glected the spiritual gift, which was within them, till it 
seems tio nearly if not utterly, to nave lost its power of 
even manifesting its existence! 

What must we do to save ourselves from this dreadful 
fate? We must now and always earnestly strive to keep 
alive the flames of our spiritual life, to hold the windows 
of our souls open towards God, to welcome all gracious and 
heavenly iijfluenees, to stir up incessantly the moral and 
spiritual gift which is in us. We must live a spiritual life 
if we would retain the power of living a spiritual life. It 
is a universal law that life to be perpetuated must be con- 
tinuous. Once absolutely extinguish the vital spark in 
any form of life, and who can rekindle it ? We must not 
suppose that we can with impunity triile with this spiritual 
gift which is bestowed upon us. Weneglectit atour great 
peril. The spiritual powers, like the mental and the 
physical, decay by disease and grow by vigorous exercise. 
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Men recognize this law in its application to fheir minds 
and bodies, but strangely enough too often act as though 
it did not prevail in the spiritual realm. The simple rule 
for escaping spiritual paralysis is to have a vigorous spir- 
itual life. 

lu living the spiritual life what is the ideal of attain- 
ment we are to set before ua ? Our Lord has given us the 
authoritative answer to that inquiry : " Be ye perfect, 
even as your Father in Heaven is perfect." We are not 
to be content with any lower ultimate attainment, even 
though the whole community about us is content with the 
lower ideal. Our life is to be a constant striving after a 
higher and higher type of character. Philosophers have 
pictured a variety of ideals for mankind. All that is good 
in the manifold philosophies of men is comprehended in 
this ideal of moral perfection that reflects the image of 
the divine character. Is it said that this teaching is dis- 
heartening and depressing because we are so far from per- 
fectness ? But really there is no other ideal which can 
satisfy the cravings of the human soul in its best moments. 
If it were made certain to us that we could never reach 
that completeness of moral development for which in our 
loftier moods we sigh, that would indeed be depressing 
and existence might seem a mockery. We might well ex- 
claim, " What mean these deep longings in our hearts for 
a purity and power not yet reached and these unquenched 
aspirations which sometimes stir our nature for spiritual 
elevations not yet attained, unless these longings and as- 
pirations are blessed prophecies and promises of achieve- 
ments possible for us somehow or somewhere? What sig- 
nifies this hungering and thirsting of the soul for what 
this material world alone can not give, except that there is 
a bread of which if the sonl eat it shall never hunger 
more, and a water of which if it drink it shall never more 
thirst ? " It is the perfectness of the ideal which makes it 
a perpetual inspiration. It is by looking upward to the 
perfect pattern and longing to attain to its likeness that 
the race is slowly lifting itself heavenward. 
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Every one of us must keep this pattern ever before 
him and strive to shape his life and character after it, if 
continual moral and spiritual growth is to be secured. If 
we take as our model the average man, with whom we as- 
sociate in business, we may soon find that no stimulus is 
oifered to our capacity for growth. We may shrink and 
shrivel in our moral powers instead of stirring up and ex- 
panding them. We have infinite capacity for moral de- 
velopment, but that development will be arrested unless 
we keep ever before us an unattained ideal. The scrip- 
tural ideal is therefore the truly philosophic and neces- 
sary ideal, if we are to be incited to reach out after that 
which is the best possible growth and development for us. 

We have also the gracious assurance of God's word 
and the confirmation of it by human experience that in 
striving after this ideal we shall have all needed heavenly 
helps. The stars in their courses fight against him who 
seeks after the low ideal. But all the sweet influences of 
kindly Providences, all the illuminations and comforts 
and stimulations of the Holy Spirit are pledged to him 
who seeks with humble and loving and fervent heart after 
the true ideal. 

My exhortation to you is therefore not to forsake the 
high and generous purposes with which you may now be 
animated, even if on plunging into the activities of life 
you find yourself in a depressing moral atmosphere. Do 
not accept conventional standards lower than yout own, 
no matter how many others accept- them. Cherish the 
ideals which come to you in the best and holiest hours. 
Keep fresh in your minds the stimulating examples of pure 
and noble men. Especially keep ever before you the story 
of the one perfect life, which lifted itself over all the false 
traditions of the elders and the pharisaic moralizings of 
its time up to the simple truth of God. Your devotion to 
the purest and most exalted ideals you may be cherishing 
will be speedily tested. Schiller tells us that when with 
his glowing ideals he plunged into actual life he felt at 
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first that he had a lump of ice in hie arms. The experience 
of many men has enabled them to understand what he 
meant by that strong expression. You will be often 
tempted to think that your motives are not appreciated 
and hence to ask whether it is of any use to cling to your 
ideals. If at such a moment, you encounter those who 
ridicule your theories and purposes of unselfish living as 
impracticable and advise you to conform your life to the 
lower standards of men who are called successful, you 
will need all your firmness and courage and principle to 
prevent a serious weakening of your character. Then 
make the heroic efi'ort to stir up the gift of God which is 
in you and strenuously strive to take a fresh step towards 
the goal which our Lord has set before you. Victory at 
such a crisis makes subsequent victories easier. What is 
at first an effort soon becomes a habit, which may be per- 
formed without serious difficulty. Open your heart to 
heavenly visitations of the spirit. Keep your eye ever 
fixed on the one perfect exemplar set before us, and seek 
for continuous growth in the intellectual and spiritual na- 
ture, until you all attain the stature of perfect manhood 
ia Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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THE FOURTH PROFESSION. 

W. J. GIBSON, CINCINNATI, 0. 

I propose to speak of journalism, and more particu- 
larly in its relations to institutions of learning. For cen- 
turies the world's learning was practically confined to the 
three professions of theology, law and medicine. Colleges 
were built for them, and undergraduates studied with 
reference to them. They monopolized the avenues to pre- 
ferment, laws and custom gave them privileges and im- 
munities, and a man had no standing in learned bodies, 
and scarcely in polite society, unless he belonged to the 
nobility, the military service or to one of the recognized 
professions. Now, however, the domain of knowledge has 
so rapidly expanded and the activities of life so multi- 
plied that the student has, not three, but many purauits 
from which to choose. Foremost among these stands 
journalism, which, after the three named, maybe reckoned 
the fourth profession, not fourth in rank, — for in the re- 
public of letters there are no privileged orders, — but 
fourth in the order of development. Whether considered 
in relation to its aims, the importance of its work, or the 
talent employed in its service, journalism is second to no 
profession new or old. It ia not customary to speak of it 
as 3 learned profession, and yet no man, however learned, 
has ever entered it and found his learning adequate to the 
demands made upon it. 

The newspaper — what is it and what has it done ? 
News -gathering in one form or another is an art as old as 
human speech, but the daily newspaper in nearly all its 
essential features is the product of the present age. To 
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the last age it wouM have been impossible; to any pre- 
viovis age, inconceivable. That the history of the world 
should be photographed and stereotyped day by day as 
the events occur, that millions of sheets should be stricken 
off and borne on the wings of steam to all corners of the 
earth, and a copy laid on every breakfast table so that 
every man becomes a daily sharer of every other man's 
thought, as though a member of the same household, is a 
miracle surpassing the flying carpet and the magic tube of 
the Arabian tale. The newspaper, considered as an adap- 
tation of the latest discoveries and inventions, is the most 
audacious, the most incredible triumph of human ingenu- 
ity ; and yet it has become such a matter of course that 
we quite forget its extraordinary character. The things 
which should impress us most, impress us least through 
their very commonness. Night after night the constella- 
tions pass in grand review and we heed them not, but sup- 
pose, with Emerson, that the stars should appear but one 
night in a thousand years, " how," he says, " should men 
believe and adore and preserve for many generations the 
remembrance of the city of God which had been shown 1 " 
Suppose that by some miracle all newspapers were sud- 
denly stricken out of existence; the express train, the 
telegraph, the telephone and all the multiplied agencies 
for collecting news should cease to perform that duty; 
that the newsboys and news stands should disappear from 
the streets and the newspapers from the mails and post- 
offices ; and that so far as concerns the gathering and scat- 
tering of intelligence the world were set back where it 
was, when in 1622 Nathaniel Butler issued the first num- 
ber of his News Letter. The great preacher's audience of 
a hundred thousand dwindles to a thousand ; the states- 
man's speech intended for the ears of the nation goes not 
beyond the narrow circle his voice can reach.' Were it 
possible to conceive of our civilization under these mediae- 
val conditions and that in the darkness of that intellectual 
night the press should suddenly light its myriad torches in 
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city and hamlet the world over, revealing the inhabitants 
to each other, as it were face to face at noon day, how, in- 
deed, would men adore and treasure the remembrances of 
the city of God which had been shown, not in the heavens, 
but in their households 1 

What has the newspaper done ? It is diffieul t to frame 
an answer comprehensive enough to cover the truth with- 
out seeming to exaggerate. The newspaper, by convert- 
ing the world into a whispering gallery, is bringing na- 
tions, communities and individuals out of their isolation 
and binding them into a brotherhood with common inter- 
ests and common sympathies. The newspaper has put 
humanity in the way of ferreting out its geniuses and 
malting its best talent available. It was " a happy acci- 
dent," we are told, saved Milton to literature. How many 
" mute, inglorious Miltons " have been lost through lack 
of happy accidents it is idle to conjecture. In the millions 
of the unknown dead it is not unreasonable to believe that 
there have been many Miltons and Shakespeares who 
" died with all their music in them," no happy accident 
awakening their genius or making them conscious of its 
existence. One service of the newspaper is to multiply 
the " happy accidents." The press supplements the school, 
reinforces the pulpit and proves itself the ablest ally of 
law and order. Said the celebrated Lord Somers, " I know 
of no good law proposed and passed in my time to which 
the public papers did not direct my attention," and mod- 
em legislators could justly repeat his confession. An in- 
dependent press is the support of free institutions and is 
incompatible with the secretive methods of monarchies. 
Said Lord Mansfield to the Duke of Northumberland, 
" Mark my words, you and I shall not live to see it, but 
sooner or later these newspapers will most assuredly write 
the Dukes of Northumberland out of their titles and pos- 
sessions and the country out of its King." The decline of 
the privileged classes and the rapid growth of democratic 
principles in Great Britain, under the teachings of her able 
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and independent journals, are verifying Lord Mansfield's 
prediction. 

What of the newspaper profession ? Like each of the old 
professions it is a collective body of men following a com- 
mon calling, laboring for a purpose other than mechanical, 
but beyond this the contrasts are more noticeable than the 
similarities. Each of the others has a special course of 
training leading up to it, special qualifications for admis- 
sion to it, a special code of ethics for conduct in it, and 
special awards and penalties for success or failure. Jour 
nalism has none of these. Any man who has news worth 
publishing and can report it intelligently, is to that extent 
a newspaper man. He is free to publish it or sell it, so far 
as the profession is concerned, without fear of being disci- 
plined as a heretic, disbarred as a shyster, or outlawed as 
a quack practicing without a license. Once started on 
any of the old professional paths, the student knows where 
it leads, when he departs from it, and what will be ex- 
pected of him while following it. In journalism so varied 
is the work, the paths are confusing, and speaking gener- 
ally, the newspaper worker does not know one hour what 
he may be doing the next. Whatever the emergency, he 
is to meet it as though that were the one thing expected. 
Emerson speaks of the boundless hospitality of the man 
who lives under a tree and whose house is all door. That 
is very much the condition of journalism as a profession. 
It suffers from excess of accessibility. There is a stable 
element of men consecrated to newspaper work for life, 
and a great floating population of men experimenting at 
newspaper work and hardly knowing whether they belong 
in the profession or not. 

There are also material differences in the character of 
the work and the talents best suited for doing it. The at- 
torney or preacher rewrites, revises, drops his subject and 
takes it up again, turns it over and sleeps on it, but the ed- 
itor must dispose of his on sight. He cannot edit to- 
morrow's paper on yesterday's ideas, cannot wait for tardy 
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second thoughts. This rare mental quality of perpetual 
readiness, of facility for dispatoh, is improved by practice, 
but is never supplied by education when withheld by na- 
ture. In this particular, the editor, like the poet, is 
born, not made, and the young man, who is conscious that 
he lacks this natural aptitude, should seek some other pur- 
suit. He might succeed on a weekly or monthly, but a 
daily is altogether too precipitate for him. The preacher 
finds many of his brightest thoughts and fancies unsuited 
to the pulpit, and the lawyer finds many of his irrelevant 
to the case ; but with the editor there need be no wastage. 
So wide is the range of subjects with which he has to deal 
that whatever his thought, there is sure to be a niche some- 
where into which it fits. Again, a member of any other 
profession acts in his own name and on hia own responsi- 
bility. The editor is impersonal, his individuality ia 
merged in that of the journal upon which he ia employed. 
If he write well, the credit may be given to his superior, 
and if il], the blame may fall on some subordinate. In a 
weak character, this impersonality is apt to lessen the sense 
of responsibility and lower the quality of his work, but in 
the strong it has the opposite effect. He feels the obliga- 
tion all the weightier that the fate of others ia bound 
up with his own, and it becomes the interest of each to 
hold his associates to their best. Other professions furnish 
examples of unselfish devotion, but I know of none nobler 
than that of the subordinate on a great daily who devotes 
his talents, energies, and life to the work, satisfied that the 
cause he advocates ia advancing though his name be never 
mentioned in connection with it. That requires heroism 
of as true a type as anycelebrated in theannals of chivalry, 
and American journalism boasts of hundreds of such un- 
known heroes to-day. 

The nature of the work in the old professions tends 
to concentration into certain lines and grooves of thought; 
in journalism, to dispersion. In the former it is largely a 
question of authority and precedent; in the latter, a quea- 
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tion of fitoess under the circurastancea. It is objected that 
this tendency to intellectual diffusiveness gives newspaper 
work expansiveness without depth, but the test of profes- 
aional work goes not to its profundity but to its adequacy, 
and in any case that work is deep enough which gets down 
to the truth. If we wish an adequate view, say of a ques- 
tion in England's Indian policy, we go to an editorial in 
the London Times or Telegraph rather than to a speech in 
Parliament, Why! Because in the one case we distrust 
the bias of a specialist, and in the other we hope for the 
comprehensiveness, the sidelights, of a mind capable of 
treating many questions equally well. It is objected that 
the work of the journalist is evanescent, like an im- 
promptu on some great organ which is forever lost the 
moment the player's fingers drop the keys. That far the 
greater part of the thought poured out through the press 
and in the pulpit and at the bar perishes at once and for- 
ever is true, but that it is more true of the press than of 
the others, I doubt. The thought that stirs the blood, 
lives. Player after player grows weary and drops the keys, 
but the great organ, the press, continues without break in 
the music, an active, ever-increasing force, enduring as the 
race to which it ministers. 

That journalism is a moat laborious and exacting pro- 
fession ; that young men entering upon it are exposed to 
special temptations ; that competition is great and failures 
disproportionally numerous; that really desirable posit- 
ions for a man of purely literary taates are few and diffi- 
cult to obtain, while many branches of the work are dis- 
tasteful to him, are facta too obvious for remark, and I pass 
to the more pertinent inquiry, what is the attitude of in- 
stitutions of learning toward journalism ? Generally it 
has been an attitude of indifference, or at most, a sort ot 
armed neutrality. It has been said that the Baconian 
philosophy which revolutionized modern thought, knocked 
at the door of learning for two hundred years before gain- 
ing admission or recognition. Journalism which has 
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wrought a still greater revolution, has never knocked for 
admission at those or any other doore, except on business. 
Recently there has grown up a feeling that the two ought 
to be brought into closer relations to each other, and in his 
late lectures on journalism before the students of Cornell 
University the Hon. Charles E. Fitch, of Rochester, advo ■ 
cated the establishment of a course in journalism in that 
institution and the conferring of the degree of B. J. — 
Bachelor of Journalism — on graduates in that department. 
The proposition has not met much favor either with the 
press or colleges, and, in my judgment, there are good 
reasons why it should not. In law, medicine, theology, or 
any catling with a specific purpose, that purpose may be 
reached by a special course of graduated studies, and when 
the student has completed the prescribed course he is en- 
titled to his degree as a doctor or lawyer ; but where the 
purpose is general, how is it possible to frame a special 
course to reach it? In prescribing a course in journalism 
where would you begin or end? Is there anything know- 
able which an editor is expected not to know ? Members 
of college faculties are A. Ms., M. Ds., Ph. Ds., and LL. 
Ds., and in conferring these degrees they are presumed to 
know what they are doing, but they are not journalists 
and the only effect of their B. J., like the clergyman's cer- 
tificate to the virtues of a patent medicine, would be either 
to mislead those trusting in it, or to bring discrediton those 
conferring it. It is the reproach of American colleges that 
they deal out degrees with a too lavish hand. Reform lies 
in restricting rather than adding to this number. 

The attitude of our University toward journalism, as 
nearly as I can make it out, is one, not of passive indiffer- 
ence nor yet of active interference, but of great expec- 
tancy. When the fulness of time shall come we are to 
behold Alma Mater, not exactly taking the orphan of the 
press to her bosom with the solicitude of a salaried step- 
mother, but rather exercising over journalism and all other 
vocations the benign sway of a General Providence, She 
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is suspected of an illusion that she knows it all and that 
to keep fully abreast of the times she must teach it all. 
"Without wishing to appear unfiHal at all, I cannot 
sympathize with our common parent in this ambition, and 
fail to see why being a University necessitates teaching 
everything in the univerBe. I must not be understood as 
disparaging any special study or special department. Let 
them come, if they will, until the campus is covered with 
annexes. What I dislike is their entering with the air of 
being the only rightful occupants and treating all others 
as intruders, I wish to protest against their encroaching 
upon and crowding put those studies which experience and 
the assent of ages have marked as essential to a liberal 
education, the first canon of which is to make it the in- 
strument of perfecting the character of the pupil. " Its 
aims," says Frederic Harrison, "are comprehensive, not 
special ; they regard life as a whole, not mental curiosity ; 
they have to give us not so much materials as capacities. 
A scheme of education ultimately implies a system of 
philosophy, a view of man's duties and powers as a moral 
and social being — a religion." This education is not found 
in special schools, and without it a university with its an- 
nexes is little more than an aggregation of shops. 

Not long ago the venerable University of Oxford was 
being criticised in a meeting of her eminent eons, and 
among them was the man who represented at once the 
broadest culture, the most liberal thought and enlightened 
statesmanship of our time, the man who has upheld the 
cause of the oppressed against their oppressors for the last 
half century, who has repeatedly maintained the peace of 
Europe against all the powerful influences that sought to 
involve her in war, and who is now, at an age when others 
seek retirement, heroically fighting for justice to Ireland 
against the combined pride, prejudices and selfish interests 
of his countrymen — and Heaven spare the Grand Old 
Man to win in that unequal contest 1 Well, what did the 
far-seeing Gladstone say was the matter with Oxford? 
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Did he advise her to throw to the winds her classics and 
philosophies as things quite" obsolete and to substitute in 
their place practical instruction in modem sciences and 
mechanic arts? Did he say, " I regret to observe that in 
all your twenty-six colleges with their varied furnishings 
there is no chair of journalism"? Did the great states- 
man complain that the material interests of the country 
were neglected in the university, no special courses in 
lumber, salt, or copper, or wool, or guano, — ^no practical 
instruction in the useful arts of pill-making, and tooth- 
pnlling and ehoemaking and horse-shoeing? Not at all. 
Looking back over mote than half a century of the grand- 
est post-graduate life that has fallen to the lot of any 
alumnus in our time, Mr. Gladstone says: "I trace in 
the education of Oxford of my own time one great defect. 
Perhaps it was my own fault, but I must admit that I did 
not learn when at Oxford that which I have learned since, 
namely, to set a due value on the imperishable and the 
inestimable principles of human liberty." Those of you 
whose memory goes back to the patriotic appeals of Dr. 
Tappan at the breaking out of the slave-holders' rebellion, 
know that whatever defects education at the University 
of Michigan had, " failure to set a due value on the imper- 
ishable and inestimable principles of human liberty" was 
not one of them. The record of her sons in a hundred 
battle-fields is proof that she arose equal to the great 
emergency, nor did she find It necessary to become a special 
military training-school to accomplish her purpose. Jour- 
nalism does not say to her, " Give us well equipped jour- 
nalists, but give us well equipped men, and we have four- 
teen thousand special schools where they can be taught 
the science and art of journalism more economically and ■ 
effectively than is possible at the University," 

Suppose that Oxford, seized with the utilitarian frenzy, 
had bent her energies to teaching special trades and pro- 
fessions with a view to making her sons self-supporting, 
had made mechanics and specialists of her (Gladstones, 
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Newraan8, Amolda, Froudes, and the long list of Oxford 
men who make the English name illuatrious, would the 
world have been the "better for it to-day ? Suppose that 
the thi-ee Walters, father, son and grandson, instead of 
learning their profession in the world as it is, had tried to 
learn it in the world the dons of Oxford fancied it might 
be, had taken an ideal course in journalism with all its 
narrowing and belittling limitations and deferences to 
precedent, could the London Times have been the power 
it has been in contemporary British history ? Journalism, 
and particularly American journalism, has an unprece- 
dented work to do and must be allowed to do it in unpre- 
cedented ways. The effort to limit it to old-time methods, 
to reduce it to a compact and symmetrical profession and 
set it running in prescribed lines after the manner of the 
old professions, cannot, and, in ray judgment, should not 
succeed. It would impair rather than enhance its useful- 
ness. I often recall a remark of President Haven — of be- 
loved memory — about the feeling of surprise with which 
the over-sanguine alumnus begins to discover his limita- 
tions. Well, most of us have had our little surprises, I 
wonder if alma mater has had hers. She looks out on the 
world sanguine, serene, self-centered as a young alumnus. 
I wonder if she realizes how narrow is the circle of her 
limitations. 

What, then, should be the attitude of the University 
toward the men who make the country's newspapers ? I 
answer, the same as toward the men who administer the 
country's affairs, the same as toward the men who carry 
on the country's mercantile interests, the same as toward 
any class of citizens charged with duties vital to the coun- 
try's welfare. With venality and corruption in high 
places; with childish strikes disorganizing every indus- 
try ; with an almost continuous procession of defaulters 
and embezzlers filing by to Canada; with reckless and 
unscrupulous men using the press for unworthy purposes, 
despoiling the upright man of his fair fame and shielding 
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the scoundrel froni merited infamy, violating alt the sanc- 
tities of domestic life in the mad search for scandal, there 
is surely enough for all our institutions of learning to do 
to educate the people into better things. From all sides 
comes up the cry, give ua men and women who have been 
trained to think, who have learned to. set a due value not 
only on "the imperishable principles of human liberty," 
but also on those which underlie modern social life, and 
who, above all, have learned the simple lesson of honesty, 
industry and economy. By doing what they can to sup- 
ply these rather than by setting up ornamental chairs of 
journalism and firing senseless B. Js. into the profession 
at long range, our colleges and universities will be truly 
elevating journalism and hastening that ideal newspaper 
for which we all hope, clear, pure and true as a star in its 
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While Mieliigan is noted for her mineral wealth, her 
lumber products, her agricultural interests, and her exten- 
sive manufactures, yet it is her grand system of public in- 
struction which entitles Michigan to rank first among all 
the states. No state surpasses Michigan in the complete- 
ness of her educational system, and every Michigan man 
points with pride to her institutions of learning. Her 
public schools are not surpassed in any land. Her 
high schools are models of their kind. Her normal school 
fills an important place in her educational system, and 
prepares for us many of the teachers of our children. The 
State Agricultural College affords ample opportunity to 
make scientific farmers of our sons. And finally, our 
Stale University, of which we all feel justly proud, makes 
a fitting climax to this grand array of educational institu- 
tions, and furnishes the facilities for completing our chil- 
dren's education, whether in the arts, sciences, engineering, 
law, pharmacy, or medicine. "What a beautiful picture to 
contemplate ! What opportunities are offered to those 
who wish to profit by them I Compare, if comparison can 
be made, the present opportunities for acquiring an educa- 
tion with what they were in our fathers' time, fifty or sixty 
years ago, and you will wonder why so many fail to em- 
brace the opportunities offered them. Compare, if you 
will, the present status of the medical department of this 
University, your alma mater, with what it was even a 
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quarter of a century ago, and the comparison will surprise 
you. Oonsider the opportunities whicli are offered in our 
own state for acquiring a medicai education, and you will 
be surprised to learn that fully one-third of those who 
call themselves physicians have no just claim to such a 
title. See to-day the laboratories— chemical, physiolog- 
ical, hystologicai, anatomical, pathological, and micro- 
scopical — which here surround ua, and yet not one of these 
was here even later than a quarter of a century ago. What 
an era of progress is here indicated ! But mark you that 
with this progress, and with this improvement in the fa- 
cilities for acquiring an education in medicine, your alma 
mater, acting in the interests of humanity and of the state, 
has year by year required a higher standard of education 
in the applicant for the degree of doctor of medicine. In 
years gone by she required attendance upon two courses 
of lectures, each of 26 weeks duration. At first three or 
four professors didal! the work, and did not find it difficuH 
either. Year by year, the curriculum lengthened, and the 
subjects taught became more numerous. More time was 
required for the completion of the medical course, and 
more labor, more study was required of the applicant for 
the degree of medical doctor. Young even aeXam,Ihave 
watched the medical department— and all departments of 
this University for that matter — grow, and expand, and 
broaden, and develop, aa in yonder campus the saplings of 
™y day have now grown to large, vigorous, and beautiful 
trees, whose shades and spreading branches welcome us 
when occasionally we return to visit alma mater. As the 
medical department has expanded and extended its course, 
it has become corresDondinaly difficult to obtain a degree, 
and now the procuring of the degree of medical doctor 
from the State University is no easy matter. The State 
through the University says to the applicant to-day; You 
must possess a good education or you will not be 
allowed to enter. You will be obliged to spend here three 
years of the choicest portion of your life. You must study 
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lafe and early. You must work in laboratories and dis- 
secting room, no matter how disagreeable it may be, till 
you have mastered the subjects taught therein. You must 
cultivate thoroughly the broad field of medicine and sur 
gery. You must bear the expense incident upon a three 
years' college course, and away from home and family. 
And finally, you must pass a satisfactory examination on 
all branches taught during your three years' stay in col- 
lege. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, the State, through her 
University, has demanded all this of you— and those, who 
have recently passed through the trying ordeals of such a 
course as I have just described, will agree with me in say- 
ing that the State has demanded a good deal— before grant- 
ing you a diploma, without which you will not be allowed 
to practice your profession in many of the neighboring 
States. But why, let me ask, should the State demand so 
much of you, when men and women, without any prepar- 
ation, or training, or qualification whatever, are allowed 
to practice the profession which you have so fully pre- 
pared yourselves to practice? If the State of Michigan 
has demanded of you three years of hard mental work, 
three years of preparation for the practice of your pro- 
fession, three years of absence from home and fireside, as 
well as the outlay of the large amount of money neces- 
sary to maintain you here for that time ; why, I again ask, 
does the State permit the ignorant charlatan, who has 
spent neither time nor money in preparation, to set him- 
self up as a doctor, and as your equal ? 

By act of congress, no man is allowed to act in the 
capacity of marine engineer until he has passed a satis- 
factory examination, showing his qualification for such 
position. In the Oity of Detroit no man can take charge 
of an engine in one of our factories until he has obtained 
a license to do so. Indeed, the corporation employing an 
incompetent person as an engineer, leaves itself liable to 
damages in case of accident ; and the man who, without 
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a license attempts to act in auch capacity leaves himself 
liable to the penalties of the law. And yet, any man, no 
matter how ignorant, no matter how illiterate, no matter 
how unskillful he may be, any man, I say, may under- 
take, without let or hindrance, to cure all ills to which hu- 
man flesh is heir ; may undertake to treat any disease, or 
to correct any deformity of the human body, (hat beau- 
tiful piece of mechanism, that noblest work of God. 

In every State there is a law against obtaining money 
under false pretences. To obtain either goods or money 
under false pretences is to subject the oifender to the 
severest penalties of the law. 

But the charlatan may pretend he is a doctor, and in 
this guise he may swindle and rob the people of this com- 
monwealth to his heart's content, and there is no law to 
prevent him. Indeed, the State of Michigan sets a pre- 
mium upon swindling, a premium upon false pretences, 
and exempts from punishment the charlatan who swindles 
her citizens. 

If these are not the facts in the case, why does our 
State offer an asylum to these traffickers in human flesh 
and blood, who have been obliged to flee from other 
States? Why does she invite here the horde of vampires 
whom the strong arm of the law has driven from the 
States round about us? Why does she permit these un- 
scrupulous quacks to fill our papers with their obscene 
advertisements? Why does this great State of Michigan, 
with her boasted intelligence, permit these fellows to be- 
guile and rob the unwary. When Shakespeare wrote the 
passage: "Who steals my purse, steals trash," etc., he 
did not have any experience with the quack doctors of 
Michigan, else the remainder of the quotation would prob- 
ably read as follows : But he that robs me of health and 
happiness takes that which not enriches bim, but makes 
mo poor indeed. An important stock in trade with the 
genus quack is making people believe they are afliicted 
with all manner of ills, and that he, and he alone 
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is able to cure them. Ey dishonest dealings, by 
false promises, and by all manner of deceit, these 
wily quacks succeed in swindling the citizens of Michi- 
gan out of several million dollars annually. Perhaps 
Borae one will doubt the correctness of thede assertions. 
Perhaps some one may maintain that they cannot be 
proven. I can show you that these statements are cor- 
rect, and that they can be proven by mathematical dem- 
onstration. Within the past few years laws have been 
eoacted against quackery in several states, especially in 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, California, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, Virginia and New York. From 
these States thousands of quacks have been driven, and 
under a rigid law several thousand more would be obliged 
to follow. No doubt these fellows cried out against what 
they were pleased to call "oppression." No doubt they 
said, as our Michigan quacks say whenever an attempt is 
made to pass a bill against quackery: " This interferes 
with our rights as American citizens." Notwithstanding 
the great opposition which the charlatans made against it, 
the Legislature of IlHnois passed a law against quackery 
nine years ago. This is known as the Illinois ildedical 
Practice Act, regarding which Ex-Governor John M. 
Hamilton is quoted as saying: "The Medical Practice 
Act was primarily a police regulation. Incidentally it 
was educational. Primarily the purpose ot the law was 
to rid the State of incompetent, ignorant and dangerous 
mountebanks and quacks, who were carrying on a fraudu- 
lent and nefarious business by all manner of deceit in a 
pretended practice of medicine among the people. It 
was to protect the lives, the health, the morals and the 
property of the people oi' the State from the shameless 
depredations of swindlers and adventurers who, by all 
manner of false representations and deceptive promises, 
were taking advantage of the misfortunes of the people 
in sickness and ailments of all kinds, to still further 
'injure their health, endanger their lives and rob them of 
their money." 
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The passage of this law forced about three thousand 
of these charlatans to quit their nefarious business or 
leave the State. 

After nine years' eKperience with this great and good 
law we see that there are nine hundred fewer physicians 
in the State of Illinois than tliere were when the law was 
enacted nine years ago, while the population of the State 
has increased nearly one million within that time. To 
reduce the matter to a mathematical calculation, let us 
suppose that the average amount of money which each of 
these swindling quacks succeeded in filching from his 
dupes, was $2,500 per annum. By many, this will be 
considered too small an estimate, for many of them spent 
money lavishly in advertising their business. Now, mul- 
tiply the -2,500— the sum which each obtained— by 3,000 
— the number of quacks forced to leave the State— -and we 
get the sum of $T,500,000 which has been saved in one 
year. Let us again multiply this by nine — the number of 
years the law has been in operation— and we find that 
$67,500,000 have been saved the people of Illinois by the 
passage of this law regulating medical practice within the 
State. 

Let us apply this mathematical calculation to our State, 
The population of Michigan is equal to one half that of 
Illinois. Upon that basis we have fifteen hundred quacks 
in this State, Indeed it is probable that the number is 
considerably greater. There are at least fifteen hundred 
men and women inMichigan who pretend to be physicians, 
but who have no qualifications for the profession which 
they pretend to practice. Upon the same basis of calcula- 
tion which was applied to Illinois, the people of this State 
have been robbed of more than $37,000,000 within ten 
years. And money is not the only thing of which many 
have been robbed. I know of instances where some of 
the happiest homes in our State have been brokeii up 
through the malpractice and ignorance of one of the bold- 
est quacks that ever infested any community. These wily 
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charlatans make a special effort to work upon the imagin- 
ations of their patients, for therein lies much of their bus- 
iness. I well remember one patient who was driven in- 
sane by the influence which one of these unscrupulous 
quacks exerted upon her. He made her believe that she 
had coutracted a nameless disease, and so firmly did this 
thought possess her that no one could convince her that 
such was not the case. No doubt many similar cases have 
been observed by others. But it would be simply tiresome 
to enumerate a tithe of the infamous outrageswhich these 
quacks have perpetrated upon the people of this State. 

Let us now consider this question from another stand- 
point. Tliere must be some cause for the present condi- 
tion of affairs in our State, We have seen that our public 
school system was of the finest. We have seen that our 
State institutions have kept pace with the progress of the 
times. We have seen that to-day a much higher grade of 
scholarship is demanded of the graduates of all the depart- 
ments of our University than was demanded a few years ago. 
We have seen that our alma mater has doubled the require- 
ments for the degree of medical doctor. But with all this 
boasted advancement, can it be possible that we are still in- 
tellectually inferior to the people of Illinois, of Iowa, of 
California, of Mississippi, of Alabama, of North Carolina, of 
Virginia, of New York and other States ? Can it be pos- 
sible that our boasted intelligence is only a myth, and that 
after all, our public^schools, our high schools, our normal 
school, and our State University are simply a source of ex- 
pense to our people, and that they do not fulfil the end for 
which they were established? Or can the fault be charged 
to our legislators? Can it be possible that the men who 
represent us in the legislature of this State are not a fair 
criterion by which one can judge of the intelligence of 
our people? Or can it be possible that the majority of 
these legislators have venal motives in casting their votes 
when the interests of the people are at stake? Or can 
it be possible that the chief of a corporation of 
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quacks spoke truly, when he said he had " fixed the legis- 
lature, and defeated the medical bill, but that it took 
money to do it?" 

Let the fault lie where it raay, one thing is certain, 
and that is, the State of Michigan has thus far utterly 
failed to grant to her citizens that protection from swind- 
ling mountebanks and quacks, which she is in duty bound 
to afford them. Michigan should learn wisdom from other 
states ; and her legislators should show that degree of in- 
telligence which was shown by the legislators of Illinois, 
when they passed the " Medical Practice Act " nine years 
ago. It is true, a pretence for a bill against quackery be- 
came a law at the last meeting of the legislature. This 
law is an utter failure and for the following reasons: 
First, it did not eentemplate the prevention of quackery 
within the state, because itwas not intended that it should 
interfere with the nefarious business of the quacks already 
here. Second, because all manner of men have been 
allowed to register under the law. We find that not only 
druggists and others, who had not theretofore been engaged 
in practice, but still others, who thought they might desire 
to practice medicine at some time in the future, have en- 
rolled themselves, and in the eyes of our farcial law they 
are your equals. Third, the lawis a failure, because it has 
not been enforced in a single instance. To day the people 
of Michigan are as fully at the mercy of the relentless 
charlatan as they were a quarter of a century ago. 
Within that time, as we have already observed, the state 
has advanced in other respects, and while this time has 
marked an era of great progress in matters pertaining 
to education in general, and medical education in particu- 
lar, yet we still permit our state to rest under the stigma 
of being the " asylum of quacks." 

For thirty-six years the State of Michigan has been 
engaged in the business of educating students and making 
doctors out of them. But during all this time neither the 
state nor her legislature has done a single act to elevate 
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the standard of medicine or medical education. The state 
has done practically nothing to legalize medical practice, 
but on the contrary she has done all a state could do to 
debase the medical profession, inasmuch as she has always 
considered the most ilhterate, ignorant charlatan as our 
equal. It is, however, a well known fact that our alma 
mater has done much to elevate the standard of medical 
education, but this has been due to the wise action of the 
Dean and the professors of the department of medicine 
and surgery, and to the good counsel of the board of regents, 
and neither the state nor her legislature is in any way en- 
titled to one iota of credit for this course. The state has 
always cramped and hampered the University by withhold- 
ing from it that support to which it is well entitled. Ac- 
cording to President Angell'a address, recently delivered 
at Lansing, the state has given about one million dollars to 
establish and maintain this great University, and this has 
been given with a niggardly spirit. When an appropria- 
tion has been asked for, some of our legislators have 
raised an objection against thus spending the "people's 
money," as they are pleased to call it, but tltey have 
allowed the swindling charlatans and mountebanks of the 
state to rob the people of their money to the extent of 
$35,000,000 in the past ten years. Think of it, ladies and 
gentlemen, one million dollars for this grand University 
since its establishment, and thirty-five millions of dollars 
for the quacks of the state within ten years I How care- 
ful are our legislators of the " people's money !" 80 far 
as the medical department of this University is concerned, 
it has repaid the state many fold for the support the state 
has given it. If we look at the records of the hospital for 
the past five years we will find that there have been treat- 
ed about 8,000 patients within its wards in that time, be- 
sides a large number of patients who were not in the 
wards. Nearly two thousand operations have been made 
in the five years, most of them being major operations. 
At least fifty cataracts have been removed each year, and 
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I must congratulate Prof. Frothingham on his unusually 
large percentage of successful operations. In the surgical 
wards the work has been no less worthy of note, while in 
the general medical wards a large number of important 
cases have been successfully treated ; and to-day hun- 
dreds of onr citizens invoke blessings upon those who 
have been instrumental iu restoring them to health and 
happiness. If in this small hospital so much has been ac- 
complished, how much more could be accomplished in a 
large, well appointed, well equipped hospital. If, instead 
of permitting the charlatans to obtain three and a half 
millions of the people's money yearly, as is now the case, 
the state were to devote that money to the support of the 
hospitals already established, and to the building up of 
hospitals in several of the more important cities of the 
state, can any one calculate the benefit which would ac- 
crue to suffering humanity ? 
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Mr. President, Ladles and Gentlemen; 

In 1857 a class of thirty-five young men was gradu- 
ated from thia University into the great school of life, and 
one of that class stands here to tell a few things that the 
years have taught him. 

There was then little indication that the future would 
be perturbed by any extraordinary agitations. It 'prom- 
ised to be an era of repose. Political controversies there 
were, but that they bore in their depths the tempests of 
revolution and battle no one imagined. 

A generation in time has since passed, and how the 
world has changed. Italy, " the Niobe of nations," has 
found her lost nationality, and has ceased to mourn. 
Spain has been a republic. The harlequin emperor of 
the French vanished at Sedan, and a republic grew upon 
the ruins of his empire. The map of Germany has been 
remade. A portentous revolution has been at work in 
Russian society; a vast ferment which aliens cannot un- 
derstand, and which seems like one of those mysterious 
agitations of other times, which impelled whole nations 
to slowly traverse many degrees of longitude, and to 
bring low the most stable political institutions. We then 
thought our own country to be an edifice nearly completed, 
but we now know that we were admiring only its founda- 
tions. Time has builded it beyond any conception 
then entertained. Slavery, the most powerful and crush- 
ing social and political conception since feudalism, 
vanished like Armida's palace, wilh all its grandeurs, 
sins and seductions. The greatest war ever waged by 
civilized man broke upon us almost without warning, 
spent its force and passed away, leaving our dear country 
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stronger, better, wiser than before. The iron trail of civ- 
ilization has effaced the trail of the savage across the con- 
tinent. Inventions, bounteous and miraculous, have ex- 
tended commerce, sweetened life, planted exotic luxuries 
in desert places ; and, working politically by the instan- 
taneous change of thought, in the joint debate of teleg- 
raphy, by conferences made possible by a few hours of 
travel from remotest places, have done away forever with 
that sectional element which was formerly ao narrow, self- 
ish and parochial as to threaten our very existence. 

All this has come to pass in less than thirty years. 
The members of that class in all this played their parts. 
Many of them survive. Some of them have passed away, 
and among these are they who lie in the impregnable 
ranks of death on Southern ground, whom no martial 
music wakes again, or the tread of hostile armies in 
the least disturbs or even makes to dream. 

But this you will say is commonplace, and why is it 
recited 'i 1 do it because, in history, every moment is criti- 
cal and revolutionary, and the injunctions of social and 
political duty are upon us continuously. We live by edu- 
cation too much in the past. We bow before a shrine 
from which the god has departed. We look back and say, 
those were the times of endeavor; those were the times 
when fame bestowed her coronets ; it was then that great 
purposes were fruitful to the men who entertained them. 
Of the present, we mourn that it is barren, and that our 
lives are cast in moveless years. Standing upon a moun- 
tain top of our own, everything seems desolate. We look 
afar to the peaks which former generations have seated, 
and they seem, standing luminous and glorious in the dis- 
tance, neai-er the heavens than we. All their arid com- 
monplaces are invisible, and we forget that we also stand 
upon a pinnacle, towards which the men of times to come 
will turn repiningly, even as we do now. 

We must not fail to grasp firmly the fact that every 
period in histoiy, every moment of time is revolutionary. 
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It is not merely progressive. The revolution may be pro- 
gressive, or it may retrograde. There is no optimism so 
delusive as that which views humanity going with predes- 
tinate march up an inclined plane. History is full of an- 
nihilated nationalities, whose art has become burlesque, 
whose literature has sunk to puerilities, whose massive 
edifices of learning, built apparently for eternity, have 
changed to mists, and rolled away like vanished clouds. 
There are long tracts of historical desolation — long arctic 
nights in time — where the explorer finds some ancient in- 
stitution, like a ship in polar seas, fixed fast in a frozen 
ocean, filled with its dead. And the problem of our time, 
as it has been of all time past, is to master the forces 
which dismember states and institutions. True religions 
take care of themselves. There is something of divine 
immortality in them. But the social creation is not thus. 
Man creates it; he must take care to preserve it, and 
herein lies the true value of education. Auguste Oomte 
spoke the wisest of words when he said that, " all knowl- 
edge has prevision for its object." Education, like capi- 
tal, is valuable for the interest it bears — for the dividends 
it declares. When it ceases to do this it becomes frightfully 
bankrupt. Great men are simply the trustees of a fund 
for investment and accumulation, to be applied daily as 
the profits are realized. The parable of the talents has a 
profound social and political significance. It means duty 
to be performed with profit. 

It seems ungracious to say that one must unlearn — or 
rather cease to have much confidence in — much that he 
has acquired in the process called education, before he 
can become of real use in the great concerns of life. Of 
course knowledge is power— we all know that— but mere 
knowledge is not power, it is simply possibility. Action 
is power, and its highest manifestation is action with 
knowledge. But these are not convertible terms. 

The modern processes of education are doubtless ex- 
cellent, and are improving. They are faulty in the as- 
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sumption that tlie world is ruled mainly by talk, in the 
face of the fact that the American Congress has become a 
great national palaver, in the midst of which not one-tenth 
of the necessary business is done. One of the moat alarm ■ 
ing signs of the times is the oratorical contests fostered by 
many colleges. 

Any one who has been a student, and who has, for 
thirty years, looked closely into that wonderful thing 
called life, and has felt its stern reversals of hope, cannot 
suppress the wish that the schools would deal more with 
the visibly impending situations which lower on the edge 
of every horizon of time— with the ia mellonta concern- 
ing which. some Greek author speculated. This wish 
may not be a wise one. Possibly its realization would in- 
troduce too much contention into that calm region of 
youth, whose days, as we look back upon them from 
middle life, are such golden days. Never were there such 
skies, such risings and settings of the sun, such nights 
when as the abysses of the heavens opened, " unbruised 
youth " went dreaming through infinite space, of love, of 
immortality, of deeds to be done, of a life which alaa ! 
comes to no man, and yet of which each generation 
dreams the fond old dream again. But I do persist in this 
wish, because it seems to me of the highest importance 
that the young men of this country be made more imme- 
diately influential in those great issues, which each mo- 
ment press upon all society. 

Much time is lost, in our early years, in freeing our- 
selves from the persistent delusion, that we have but to 
draw from what we have learned in our scliool days, and 
from books, the solutions of the questions with which we 
must deal. Nothing can be more erroneous. There was 
never yet a political or social precedent which exactly 
fitted and controlled a present question. You may 
draw, from all the depths of learning, examples which, 
in print, seem duplicates of an impending situation, 
and, in proportion as you attempt to shape the pres 
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eiit to it, you will fail miserably. A difference in faith 
or dogma, the influence of luxury, the freedom of con- 
science and discussion, the speed with which thought 
is transmitted and space is traversed, thus bringing to bear 
instantly tlie judgment of millions upon the point of action, 
instead of woridng slowly outward from great cities as in 
the ancient times,which now in a day sometimes interposes 
a veto of more than tribunitian [lOwer, all these disvalne the 
rigid precedents which we have learned by rote. States- 
manship has ceased to be autocratic, and all reform now 
consists in combinations, by many men, of examples with 
new elements, which are constantly evolved from the an- 
alysis to which all human institutions are daily subjected. 
It is the condition of development, in our day, that all 
this should be so, and this explains why foundations, in- 
tended to be unalterable, do, from the moment they are 
laid, begin to contract or to expand as needed. Take a 
most striking example, the Constitution of the United 
States. It is juristic orthodoxy to declare that it was per- 
fect in its origin, and that it has not changed, except by 
formal amendment. But the fact is otherwise. It was very 
imperfect ; slavery was recognized in it, but was swept 
away by a repealing method not prescribed by that in- 
strument, and the repeal was made valid by the fiction of 
acquiescence after the fact. The powers of the states were 
left so undefined, in the anxiety to secure the adoption of 
that Constitution, that, among its framers, immediately 
arose two schools of construction, whose disputes were 
only ended by the conclusion of war. In this respect judi- 
cial construction, sometimes interpolating by decision, and 
at other times by permitting legislative enactments to 
evade its prohibitions, under the overpowering repealing 
or amending forces of national necessity, has so changed 
that great charter, in many of its features, as to make 
them unrecognizable by the men who framed it, and it 
would be denounced by many of them. What would Jef- 
ferson say to the national banking system, to the grants of 
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land in aid of railway construction ; what Franklin to the 
national debt ? 

There ie nothing in the earlier part of the French 
revolution so grotesque to the scholar as the constant 
reference, in the speeches and writings of that moat fruit- 
ful time, to the characters of antiquity, as they are pre- 
sented by Plutarch. There is a total want of this kind of 
appeals in that every-day, common sense statesmanship, 
which has made England the greatest and most enduring 
power that has ever existed. It may be remarked here, 
that no nation has ever been so little guided by historic 
precedents as that mother of nations, whose children have 
colonized the earth ; who populated America, Australia, 
New Zealand and returned to India the results of that 
Aryan migration which commenced in prehistoric times, 
and has borne back to the place of its origin the accumu- 
lated experience of thousands of years, and the examples 
of many nations that have perished in the conquering 
progress, which has literally made its way around the 
earth. 

Every male child, born in the United States, is an heir 
apparent to the Presidency, From the moment of his 
political eligibility, his feet are planted upon the avenues 
of political promotion. It has been complained that this 
dedication to public affairs is an evil, but this is a mistake. 
It is never to be forgotten that we are forming a nation, 
which is still in its crude adolescence. In such periods, 
the rule of civil service is the same as that of military 
service ; the young — those under forty-tive years,— are best 
to do the work. Our history covers a few years only, and 
it is strewn with discarded perfections. We have not as 
yet become one people, E. Plurihus Unum is so far 
merely prophetic. The various streams of humanity, 
which are forming this delta of the nations, bear their own 
tints and hold in suspension the components of the lands 
from which they flow. It will take centuries, and a process 
of geologic slowness, to bring us to our destiny. In the 
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meantime, the turbulency of all great creative processes 
miist be expected. Every man inuat bear his part, and it 
is the instinct of construction, as irresistible as that of 
bird or insect, which impels the American youth to imme- 
diate participation in political affairs, 

Therefore they, who are graduating from the school 
of youth into the university of life, will do well to learn 
early how their training and acquirements can be made 
operative. And the first lesson, as has been already indi- 
cated, is to beware of precedents. No great benefit, social 
or moral, to mankind has ever been wrought without an 
infraction of precedents, and this infraction has, in sever- 
ity and cruelty, been exactly in proportion to the obduracy 
of the resistance it has encountered. 

Now, if there is any one precept, which is laid down 
line upon line in the schools, graven in the mind which 
has then been baked and glazed to preserve the inscrip- 
tion, it is the invariability of doctrine. This is all well 
enough as to physical science. It is the very condition, of 
course, of ethical teaching. But, as to social and political 
subjects, as to those laws by which states grow, are made 
great, and then weaken and fall into heaps of ruin, it is 
utterly fallacious. The strict application of the scientific 
method, {so called), will alwaysproduce oppression. There 
is as well a bigotry of learning, as of faith, " This was 
sometime a paradox, but now the time gives it proof." 
This scientific absolutism found its protagonist in Auguste 
Comte, who constructed a hierarchy of the sciences, com- 
mencing with geometry, and entering its penetralia in so- 
ciology, where it ended in a rhapsody of delirious logic, in 
the I'evelation, that all affairs, civil, social and religious, 
ought to be committed to the regulation of a few trained 
minds, taught to administer everything. This Hercules of 
modern thought, who began by strangling the twin ser- 
pents of priestcraft and aristocracy, ended his task by in- 
corporating them into one dragon, breathing into it a new 
life, and infecting it with a deadlier poison. His fine 
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theories of individual freedom from authority ended in the 
establishment of a Brahminism of the most appalling 
character, and the modern philosopher joined company 
with the Egyptian and Aztec priesthood, with Anahaptists 
and the Fil'th monarchy men, with the familiars of St. 
Dominic and with Moses. His secular hierarchy was of 
the most intolerant character; intolerant necessarily, be- 
cause it was asserted to be an absolutely true and scienti- 
fic conception of a state of society and of the duties of 
government; and most intolerant, because, while two 
creeds may co-exist, the co-existence of two systems of 
science, upon the same subject, is impossible. With poli- 
tical schemes, it is otherwise. Many can, and do exist, in 
competition, and are functional in a state, together or al- 
ternating, and when the competitory test is over, the re- 
sult is never the embodiment of one of the contestants 
with all of its pretensions. Ifc is rather a product of all of 
the competitory agencies. The simple fact that man is at 
once an imperfect and progressive being, and that the 
multitudinous man called society is the. same thing, 
demonstrate that rigid and abstract scientific rules do not . 
apply to the growth or the government of states. This is 
said with proper limitations, I do not deny that rules 
which we cannot control, may like gravitation, govern the 
planetary motions of the social state, operating unspent 
through all the ages. But we do not apply them. What 
to the motions of Saturn — that planet of Time — are the 
disturbances on his surface, the fall of immeasurable 
snows, the storms of mighty seas, the showers of fragments 
of his arches of lire, or the duress of the comet, that Ish- 
mael of the stars, which was arrested and perplexed by 
the attraction of his moons ? Nothing ; the planet moves 
on in its appointed courses, bearing all these with it. 

The old problem of fatalism and free will exists as to 
states, as it does in ethics. But its existence, and even its 
insolubility, do not destroy duty. 

There is no doubt that political principles are varia- 
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ble^ — so much so that to say of a party that it is consistent 
is often to pronounce the sentence of its condemnation. 
" Keiider therefore unto Csesar the things which are 
Cassar's," was the admonition of our Redeemer to the 
Pharisees and Herodians,who," seeking to catch him with 
words," endeavored to entrap him into the political dilem- 
ma of arraying the Kingdom which is not of this world 
against the power of Rome. 

These principles, while Ihey have progressive opera- 
tion, oscillate from one extremity to the other of the arc 
of vibration. They pause sometimes, and sometimes 
retrograde apparently, like planets, which in turn are 
morning and evening stars. It is sometimes the high- 
est wisdom to do this, for it is never to be forgotten that 
reformatory tendencies are frequently too expansive for 
the age to bear their pressure. The French Revolution is 
the standing example, to all time, of the truth of this re- 
mark. It was a pendulum loaded with a bomb, which ex- 
ploded all along its sweeping oscillation from the point of 
lowest political and personal degradation and servitude, 
to a point of political and personal emancipation, that 
was greater than the age could bear. And nowhere, 
among all political revolutions, was it ever attempted to 
press at once to realization and enjoyment certain 
abstract political conceptions, the scientific iruth of which 
is undeniable. 

It is not to be controverted that questions, absolutely 
and presently ethical, sometimes present themselves for 
immediate and perhaps ruinous solution. Slavery was 
such an one. But there is a shadowy boundary of great 
width between these and what may be termed the mere 
inconveniences, or arbitrary postulates, of the social or 
political state; and it is in this broad domain that we are 
to live and work, and often grope our way : where the eye 
may be raised, in hope, to the exceeding brightness of the 
distant Gate Beautiful, but must be used with care upon 
the pitfalls and seductions of the path beneath the feet. 
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The most advanced political philosopher, ever produced 
by England, is doubtless Edmund Burke, That vast in- 
telligence ciicumfused, like an ocean, all political conti- 
nents. He stood in the forefront of political philosophy, 
like the angel Uriel in the sun, watehing the world on 
which it shed its light. And yet this speculative states- 
man saw most clearly the truth, that in politics there are 
few general principles. He says : "These metaphysical 
rights, entering into common life'like rays of light which 
pierce into a dense medium, are, by the laws of nature, 
refracted from their straight line. Indeed, in the gross 
and complicated mass of human passions and concerns, 
the primitive rights of men undergo such a variety of 
refractions and reflections, that it becomes absurd to talk 
of them as if they continued in the simplicity of their 
original direction. The nature of man is intricate; the 
objects of society are of the greatest possible complexity, 
and, therefore, no simple disposition or direction of power 
can be suitable to man's nature, or the quality of his 
affairs."—" The pretended rights of these theorists are all 
extremes, and in proportion as they are metaphysically 
true they are morally and politically false. The rights of 
men are in a sort of middle, incapable of definition but 
not impossible to be discerned. The rights of men, in 
government, are their advantages : and these are often in 
balances between differences in good, in comparisons 
between good and evil, and sometimes between evil and 
evil. Political wisdom is a computing principle — adding, 
subtracting, multiplying and dividing morally, and not 
metaphysically or mathematically, true moral denomi- 
nations." 

In saying this, he proved how much he had unlearned 
of the teachings of his youth ; or, to express it better, how 
he had expanded these acquirements to fit them exactly 
to the situation in which he lived. He had become their 
master, and not their servant. His words illustrate the 
grand distinction between knowledge and wisdom, and, in 
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this, he thought with Paul, the greatest of ecclesiastical 
statesmen, who said, "all things are lawful unto me, but 
all things are not expedient." 

I am so anxious to see the American youth become 
beneflcially influentaal in aiFairs that I am, throughout, 
stating my views perhaps too absolutely for nicely adjusted 
criticism, but not too absolutely for use, if they are true. 
And, if we now are, as I firmly believe, in a critical period 
of our development; if changes in our system are threat- 
ened of the most radical character ; if problems, which 
never before arose in any State, are presenting themselves 
for solution; if insidious influences have already endan- 
gered some of the most vital elements of our national 
and social being; if these must be met, not by the sword, 
but by the intellect of the people working upon our insti- 
tutions to reform and to better them, then no voice can 
be too loudly raised, even if like Cassandra's, it be not 
believed. 

The hope of any country is in the men who are under 
thirty years of age. If, in the exercise of political power, 
they are what Napoleon termed mere ideologists, they 
are too often a positive obstruction to the cause they most 
dearly cherish. This is particularly true in a system like 
ours, where the aspiring aims of youth cannot be authori- 
tatively repressed. But if they early learn that their 
knowledge must be their servant and not their master; 
that their acquirements are the insubordinate mercenaries 
of action which must be brought to discipline, and massed 
upon the decisive points of engagement, under the 
restraint of existing circumstances ; that all battles cannot 
be victories; that, sometimes, even safe retreats must be 
fought for; that the good does iiot always prevail, but 
that, in fact, humanity loses many a battle, even if it 
eventually conquers in its successive Punic wars— then 
the spirit of true statesmanship has possessed them, and 
their relations to their times will become immediately 
beneficent. 
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The most dangerous master and the most useful ser- 
vant in this political task is the science of political 
economy. Nearly all of the teachers of this science, of 
whatever school, have forgotten the cardinal doctrine of 
statesmanship, that principles in practical application are 
merely relatively true or untrue. An absolute principle 
cannot work despotically upon anything but an absolute 
and fixed subject nntter. An observer placed so far 
above the earth that he cannot see the calms and the 
head and cross winds of the ocean, but can plainly see the 
great oceanic streams, those rivers of the sea, which belt 
the marine world, will say, that the path of ships lies 
solely along these ; but let him descend to the surface and 
be subject to the action of disturbing causes, and he will 
readily concede that the art of navigation consists princi- 
pally in the employment of expedients. It is so with 
this science, in its abstract form and in its application. 
But it is remarkable that, just in proportion as a subject 
of knowledge is abstract and in some of its aspects insol- 
uble, dogmatism becomes bigoted. This was notoriously 
true of the scholastic subtleties of the middle ages and of 
that mystery of religion, caused by the absence or pres- 
ence of a Greek letter, over which holy men fought in 
church councils like gladiators on the arena. We accord- 
ingly find in all the schools of this science the most 
intolerant and uiiteachable dogmatism. The contemptu- 
ous pity and real fury, with which one professor flays, 
anatomizes and dissects another professor, are one of the 
spectacles of modern thought. They do forget that the 
subject-matter is man, with all his weaknesses, his dis- 
eases, individual and social, his inequalities, his failings 
and his sins, all these multiplied, millions-fold, by that 
complicated mass which we call society, and this also 
made more complex by its subdivisions into nations, of 
diff'erent degrees of intelligence, freedom, refinement and 
power. 

I know of no better contrast between the actual and 
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the theoretical, in this respect, than that presented in 
the relations between Catherine of Russia and Diderot. 
There the absolute and the expedient confronted each 
other in their most expressive human types. More than 
any other thinker in that fecund age, excepting perhaps 
Rousseau, Diderot conceived, popularized and placed upon 
the logical line of success, the absolutely scienUfic con- 
ception of a state. He possessed one of the moat presci- 
ent intellects of any of the sons of men. In the midst of 
the sciences of our day we often see a light that comes 
from afar, and, looking up and away a hundred years, we 
are dazzled by some coruscating conjecture of Diderot. 
More than any other person, the great Empress repre- 
sented, in their extreme form, the institutions upon which 
he and his co laborers in Europe waged their war. Hers 
is the most complicated character among all women 
of whom history takes any notice. She was at once 
impulsive and imperturbable, affectionate and cruel, 
sensual and cold, liberal in theory as Kousseau, despotic in 
practice as the Czar Peter, She had Caesar's head and 
Cleopatra's heart. She was Aspasia, Messaiina and Zeno- 
bia, all in one. She invited Diderot to St. Petersburg, as 
Frederick did Voltaire to Potsdam. Ceremony was dis- 
pensed with, and, in the midst of Polish partitions, of Si- 
berian deportations, of orgies, which would have made the 
wife of Claudius blush, and of literary undertakings and 
appreciations, which would have made Hypatia glad, she 
sat day after day vis A vis with the profoundest thinker of 
that time, listening to his brilliant expositions. She writes 
that, " any witness, who happened to be present, would 
have taken him for a severe pedagogue, and me for his 
humble pupil." She heard all that he had to say, and an- 
swered in these memorable words : " Monsieur Diderot, I 
have listened with the greatest of pleasure to all thatyour 
brilliant intelligence has imparted. With all your great 
principles, (which I understand very well), one could make 
fine books, but very bad business. You forgot,in all your 
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plans for reform, the differences in our positions. You only 
work on paper, which endures all things; it opposes no 
obstacle, either to your imagination or your pen. But I, 
poor Empress that 1 am, work upon the human akin, which 
is irritable and ticklish to a very different degree." Di- 
derot went back to France, and, in a few years, the abso- 
lutely and invariably true was given power, and, like an 
apocalytic angel, it broke upon the nations the seals of its 
terrors, so that " the kings of the earth, and the great men, 
and the rich men, and the chief captains, and the mighty 
men " hid themselves in the great day of wrath. Oatlier- 
ine left her empire to her successors, and they, practicing 
absolutism of the other extreme, look out upon a " waste, 
wide anarchy of chaos," which is expressed by the word 
" Nihilism." Coleridge said of the phrase " extremes 
meet," that " to collect and explain all its exemplifications 
would constitute and exhaust all philosophy." And it is 
certain that here the extremes of political conception 
have met in the same anarchic result. 

The man of iron and blood brought low the black 
eagles of Hapsburg, overthrew the chosen dynasty of 
France, reduced the papacy to its minimum of influence, 
and made of German manhood a mere civic and military 
machine. A few years pass. Suppressed individualism 
bears up against the solid fabric of the great Empire with 
an internal force, which threatens to become irresistible. 
It endangers the hoary head of the monarch, which bore 
a school boy's curls at Waterloo. Its visions haunt the 
sublime and gloomy recesses of the intellect of the great- 
est modern constniclive statesman, and he, reversing all 
his history, makes peace with the Vatican, and placates 
socialism with utterances which sound much like a con- 
fusion of faith in the new dispensation. 

Whatever may be the pretensions of the schools, they 
have never yet succeeded, and they never will succeed, in 
establishing any inflexible political doctrine. The calm, 
smug dogmatism, that idol of the theatre, of which Fran- 
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eis Bacon wrote, that, " it is manifestly instilled by the fic- 
tions of theories and depraved rules of demonstration " — 
is one thing which you are who going out to encounter 
life must learn to essentially distrust. You can impose 
but few of the unquestionable verities that you find in 
books. You must submit to much that you can demon- 
strate is erroneous. The most stable political constitutions 
are subject to an organic law of modiflcation, which will, 
without any human enactment, amend, and even repeal, 
the instrument when necessary. 

A]l political conceptions run back to Fichte's primary 
rule, that each man has the right to live in society with 
just that amount of liberty which will not encroach upon 
the liberty of other men. This alone implies the neces- 
sity to regulate and repress in every contingency when 
this heritage of liberty is invaded or overthrown, no mat- 
ter what the devotees of laisses faire may say, who seem 
to regard the state as a mere preserving agency. And it 
is all mistake to maintain that this or that theory of reg- 
ulation or repression can ever become obsolete or unneces- 
sary, though it may be readily granted that the necessity 
may in the great average of progress become less. The 
world in this progress moves in an ascending spiral, 
curve reentering towards preceding curve. In that vast 
procession the present reverts to a very distant past ; re- 
mote epochs touch each other ; the old becomes the new. 
The face of Sesostris, graven in ancient stone, might be 
taken for Napoleon's profile. Succession is not always the 
rule in history. The conception of time is often illusory, 
for the most remote events are in reality often contempo- 
raneous. Justinian abolished the corporatione, and six- 
teen hundred years afterwards they threaten society as 
they did the stability of Rome. Agrarianism was laid to 
rest with the Gracchi to reappear in our time under cir- 
cumstances strikingly similar. Feudalism, with its do- 
mains, its untaxed lords, their retainers, its exemptions and 
privileges, made war upon the aspiring spirit of humanity. 
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and fell with all its grandeurs. Its spirit walks the earth 
and haunts the institutions of to-day,in the greatcorpora- 
tions, with the control ol' the national highways, their oc- 
cupation of great domains, their power to tax, their cyn- 
ical contempt for the law, their sorcery to debase most 
gifted men to the capacity of splendid slaves, their pollu- 
tion of the ermine of the judge and the robe of Ihe senator, 
their aggregation in one man of wealth so enormous as to 
make Orassus seem a panper, their picked, paid and skilled 
retainers who are summoned by the message of electricity 
and appear upon the wings of steam. If we look into the 
origin of feudalism, and of tlie modern corporations,— 
those Dromios of history— we find that the former origin- 
ated in a strict paternalism, which is scouted hy modern 
economists, and that the latter has grown from an unre- 
strained freedom of action, aggression and development, 
which they commend as the very ideal of political wisdom. 
Laissez-faire, says the professor, when it often means 
bind and gag that the strongest may work his will. It is a 
plea for Uie survival of the fittest— for the strongest male 
to take possession of the herd, by a process of extermina- 
tion. If we examine this battle cry of political polemics, 
we find that it is based upon the conception of the divine 
right of property, and the preoccupation by older or more 
favored or more alert or richer men or nations, of terri- 
tory, of the forces of nature, of machinery, of all the func- 
tions of what we call civilization. Some of these men, 
who are really great, follow these conceptions to their con- 
clusions with dauntless intrepidity. 

Herbert Spencer proclaims that " government is es- 
sentially immoral." "Not only does magisterial power 
exist hecaitse of evil, but it exists by evil." These are not 
paraphrases; they are his own expressions. He employs 
them as definitions of social facts and principles. Let us 
change his terms, but not his meaning, and see where they 
lead us. God's law is essentially immoral ; not only does 
it exist by evil but because of evil. Can anything be more 
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shocking than this? How utterly does it crush conscience 
— not only the conscience of the individual, but also the 
conscience of peoples, which, in long tract of time, makes 
nations great and enduring. The speculative results, to 
which this theory of law and government leads, are at once 
grotesque and awful. It is an old proverb, that all thought 
leads to theology. So Hartmann, a recent German thinker 
upon these subjects, lioldingto these views, maintains that 
God was nnhappy in the beginning, and is so yet, because 
of the cureless imperfections of the moral universe, and 
that the highest duty of man is to pity his suffering Crea- 
tor, The fact is, that Hartmann has done nothing more 
than, with sincere irony, to push his diabolism to its legit- 
imate conclusion, and has made the principle of evil the 
Deity. But he has done nothing new. One of the most 
singular chapters in the history of Christianity is that con- 
cerning the Ophites sect, which felt logically bound to 
deify Satan himself. 

Mr, Spencer holds that the only duty of the state is 
protective. He declares tnat his definition "of state duty 
forbids the state to administer religion or charity;" for- 
bids it " to administer education," because " it involves 
taking away Ms property to educate his own and other 
people's children * * and the taking away his property 
for such a purpose is wrong." He also asserts that " the 
dogma that it is the duty of the state to protect the health 
of its subjects may be successfully combated on grounds 
of policy." 

Thus, abstract social science, the inspirer of such Uto- 
pian hopes, reaches its latest conclusion that the sole ob- 
ject of government is to enable those who have property 
to hold their own. Starting with the freedom of the indi- 
vidual as a postulate, it ends, not as creditably as Oomte, 
in a hierarchy of intellect, but in an oligarchy of property- 
holders. Selfishness reigns supreme. The liberty of the 
individual is annihilated by the logical process constructed 
to maintain. But how much is here ignoredl What has 
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become of the equality of man, of that conception of lib- 
erty which calls each man free within such limits as will 
not restrain the equivalent freedom of his neighbor? It 
is a political deification of Mammon. Laissez-faire is not 
utterly blameworthy. It begat modern democracy, and 
made the modern republic possible. There can be no 
doubt of that. But there it began its limit of political 
benefaction, and began to incline toward the point where 
" extremes meet." Nations became stronger than other 
nations, classes than other classes, individuals than other 
individuals. The strength of the strongest man was not 
enough. He was mortal; his heirs would scatter his ac- 
cumulated power; he was amenable to laws which punish 
the body. Accordingly the modern corporation took huge 
proportions. The mortal put on immortality. The dead 
man's clutch of mortmain reached out from feudal graves, 
laid hold upon property, and established in the very midst 
of a system of free exchange a system of perpetuities. 
The ideal became hurtless by most penal laws. It occupied 
domains to which the greatest feudal holdings were mere 
parishes ; it granted supplies, or withheld them, as it chose. 
The legislature became its committee, the judge its regis- 
ter, the executive its puppet, the bar its pander, the pulpit 
its apologist, the laborer its vassal, and the state its prey. 
It laid its iron meshes over the people, and they fluttered 
beneath like birds under the net of the fowler. 

The poor iisherman, told of in the Arabian Nightsi 
threw his net into the sea, and drew up a casket covered 
with rust and slime and closed down with the seal of Solo- 
mon. He took it in his hand, and holding it to his ear, he 
heard the voice of a spirit imprisoned within telling him in 
tones of enchanting sweetness how he, the poor, miserable 
fisherman, if he would release the prisoner, might sway 
the sceptre of power, might revel in all sensuous delights, 
might command all the riches that are hidden by earth or 
sea. The foolish fisherman broke the seal by which the 
wisest of men had confined the enemy of mankind, and 
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lol there rose from the casket a cloud unformed, which 
towered to heaven and which, at last, condensed into au 
awful, malignant demon, who stood dilated to the skies. 
The fisherman lured the devil into his prison, closed the 
seal upon him and threw him back into the depths. A 
similar task is laid upon the present generation. 

And comes some pert dogmatist and says " laisses- 
faireJ' To every assertion that the people in their collect- 
ive capacity of a government ought to exert their inde- 
feasible right of self defense, it is said you touch the sa- 
cred rights of property. The bull Apis is holy. Let the 
fittest survive ; in other words, let armored and shielded 
privelege beat down, crush and extort as in the feudal 
days. These doctors of absolute and fixed political princi- 
ples will not see that an oligarchy has arisen in the very 
midst of the modern state, and that our republican system 
is as truly a simulacrum as the Roman republic, whose 
forms were so sedulously preserved by Augustus. The 
plain fact is that the scheme of representative government 
is under test of the most powerful solvent that has ever 
been applied to it. Vergniaiid said of the French revolu- 
tion, that it would, like Saturn, devour its children. The 
same danger threatens us. 

There is an instability in our political system which 
must be remedied by the men who are now under thirty- 
five years, if it is ever remedied at all. That system ia 
subject to upheavals and collapses which dangerously 
strain it. To use a homely phrase, the machine jolts. 
Sometimes the financial portion is out of order, then the 
commercial system works out of adjustment, then the la- 
bor functions play fast and loose ; sometimes the interna- 
tional connections are displaced, and from these result 
bankruptcies, socialism, riots, tramps and wars. 

This is the situation which awaits the youth of this 
generation, and it behooves these crown princes of the 
world that they try on the crown of the dying king with a 
steady and reverent hand. They come fresh from the 
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schools. They have been taught some new things which 
are not ripe for use, and they have been taught many 
things which have ceased to be utilities. They have seen 
little affairs in operation. They have not had time fully 
to realize the fact that the relations of many things are 
matters of variable and conflicting boundaries. They have 
had set before them the illusory forms of beautiful but un- 
attainable ideals. They are vigorous, loquacious, uncom- 
promising and sympathetic. They are the near future rag- 
ing to become the present. Great will be that statesman 
of mature years who has, by thorough education of him- 
self in the progressive forces of his time, so mastered them 
that he can with sympathy, and yet with corrective and 
restraining judgment, bring these innovating forces of 
youth into proper efficacy. Great, indeed, will be that 
people when such forces will not depend upon the guid- 
ance of a few such men, but will come spontaneously into 
action as the product of a system of education. 

I have dealt herein with the practical part of life. It 
would please me better to paint the forms of fair ideals, 
which you can never embrace, and which, as they touch, 
dissolve. You will never warm the marble realities of 
your years to come into immortal brides, no matter how 
passionately you may yearn over your creations. Life will 
be full of disenchantments. Its burdens sometimes seem 
too heavy to be borne. Friends betray you. Riches take 
wings and fly away. Death touches with its petrific mace 
the most world-stirring personal activity, and the unmelt- 
ing frost lays upon the man its spell of everlasting still- 
ness. Ambition's crown is snatched from heads of royal 
worth. The consolations of real life depart like hired 
watchers, and nothing seems left for utterance but the cry 
of Job, " why is light given to a man whose way is hid and 
whom God hath hedged in ? " But to these thoughts comes 
another, like a Genius which knows nor time nor space, 
nor matter, nor the vicissitudes of material things. It 
turns with an omnipotent hand, like a deity whirling a 
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shining world upon its poles, the great orb of man, and 
reveals its other hemisphere. It ia the world of mind, of 
thought, of eternal self, of which each man is lord. It too 
has its continents, its limitless seas, its peaks which reach 
to heaven, its Edens from which no one was ever driven, 
its angels who have never fled. Of this life in time, it is 
written, that 

"We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep; " 
but the life of self will witness the fall of all the stars. 
Here you can build with no limitations. No other man, 
nor society, nor any of the imperfections which inhere in 
time or matter can restrain you. Here your material is all 
the past; your friends are the denizens of all the ages. 
They care nothing for the mutations of this little day of 
time, shut in between the nights of birth and death. 
Calm, beneficent, shining and majestic, they guide your life 
like natal stars, and endow you with their own immortal 
powers. 
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The laWst improvemsnt (Just Added, IBM) and 

worli as a Dictionary and book of Beference, 
is a New Pronuuooini! 

&AZETTEER of tlie WORLD, 

By aroadiiy fiitnlliKiblesyi-l*in ofsiijnsand ab- 



Wob«ter is Standard Aatbority with tho U. S. Sapremo Cot 

Office. It is recommended by the Stato Saperinten dents of Schools in 3t 
by leading CoUe^e Fresldeol^ of the U. S. and Canada. 
FobUslied bf G. & C. MEBBIAM & CO., Sprlogfleld, Mass., U. 
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More Boardman ^ Gray Fianos than all 
others combined have been sold in Ann Ar- 
bor during the past two years. They have 
been before the public fornearly a half cen- 
tury. Beautifully finished, first-class in 
every respect, they stand to-day without a 
rival. 
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"My experience -with the VELVET GOLD Cylinders Inns been 
very eatisfaotory." JOHN J. TAYLOR, Chicago. 

have I found such a glorious form or quality as Ihe VKI.VBT 
CtOLD Cylinders." J. W. LYDER, Akron, Ohio, 

"I am daily thanltfol tlial I have 
manipulate the VELVET GOLD." 

J. M, ■ 
"[ liks the VELVET GOLD better 

R. P. BESSENT, Cono( 
"I vrant to thank you for the VELVET GOLD. Ilia thi 
G. BROWNE, Atl 
"The VELVET GOLD C 
or preparation of gold I 

B. B. SMITH, Enterprise, Fl 

"VELVET GOLD is superior to anything I ever used berorf 

C. H. BARTLETT, Parkeraburgh, W. V 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 

For Artistic Use in Fine Drawinr;'s, Nns. 

659 (The celebrated Crowquill), 250 £ 291. 
For Fine Writing, Nos. i, 303, and Ladici', 

170. 
For Broad Writing, Nos. 294, 3S9, and 

Stub Point, 840, 
For General Writing, Nos. 333, 404, 390, 

and 604. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT O' SOjVS. 

91 /o/ll! Sir.il. iV. V. 
HENR ¥ HOE, Sole Ascnl. 
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